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No. 1002 No. 1001 No. 1003 


UNIVERSAL INSULATORS 


Are a simple and complete solution of how to erect 
twisted pair drop wire and fulfill the following speci- 
fications : 


A separate groove for each wire, preventing “‘short 
circuits” between wires and heavy maintenance 
expense. 

Equally suitable grooves for all directions by hav- 
ing grooves at right angles and wire easily placed. 

Only one screw for fastening, only one hole to 
drill and possible to fasten to narrow support. 

Method of fastening same for all directions of the 


wire; turning insulator brings grooves in line for any 
direction. 





Uniform and standardized construction, same in- 
sulator used on house, pole, or crossarm with either 
sin _ or twisted wire. 


Minimum number of parts; no iron brackets, bolts 


or knobs; no assembling in unhandy places; low 
labor cost. 


Low first cost and low depreciation; all porcelain, 
no chance for rust or rot, Jow annual cost. 


Neat because designed for the purpose and no 
makeshift; can be placed where other devices would 


be for! idden. 


Strength several times that of any drop wire; sup- 
porting screw in center of insulator and line of strain; 
no leverage. The above deserves your careful at- 
tention; good construction is economy. 





Write for Circular and Price List No. 1015T 


UNIVERSAL SPECIALTY CO. 
116 South Seventh St. Terre Haute, Indiana 
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\WeHE NAME BEHIND THE FLUX 


(When you buy | a = 
ALLEN - Flux 


You get a product perfected through years of careful 
study. Aad more than that—you get a flux guaranteed 
to give an absolutely perfect joint, both electrically and 
mechanically. ALLEN-Flux is being imitated—both 
the product and the package. Watch out! 
Insure your joints— just say ALLEN and insist. 






! 





ALLEN-Flux contains no acids or corrosive chemicals 
that would in any way affect the wire or insulation. 


Paste, Stick, Salts and Liquid all give the same result— 
just select the method you prefer and send us | 5c and 
your dealer’s name for sample. 





te 
WS _ L. B. ALLEN CO., INC. 
} 4578 N. Lincoln St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





















55 Years Experience Back 






of Every Klein Tool 


From a little shack building, to two 
large modern factories, thoroughly 
equipped with the latest machinery, 
is the growth caused by the demand 
for Klein products. And these fac- 
tories are kept busy all the time. 












This demand has been built up by 
the consistent manner with which 
we adhered to our motto, of 


‘“‘What we make, 
we'll make good” 









For the interests of your company you 
shouldn’t purchase any linemen’s tools un- 
til you’ve examined the Klein line. 











Mathias Klein ©& Sons 
Station U 34 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CE. 
Slick? Well, rather! 


Here’s the most useful con- 
struction tool made for digging 
post holes. We never heard 
of anybody trying that would 
do without it. The Crucible 
Cast Steel blade is burned onto 
the handle and being set off to 
one side gives powerful lever- 
age when prying. Made with 
8 ft. wooden handle. | 


This is only one of a splendid line of construc- 
tion tools. Care to know all about the line? 
Write for catalog. 


Oshkosh Mfg. Company 
Box 643 


OSH OSH WISCONSIN 
























Are You Taking 
Advantage of the 
Cheapest, Safest 
and Most Desir- 
able Method of 
Making Transposi- 
tions— 


PEIRCE 
TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS? 











They keep wires separate, preventing 
crosses and making it easy to trace wires 
from the ground. The bracket once up is 
there to stay, being constructed of galvan- 
ized steel—no wood to rot or split—no iron 
to rust. 


If your jobber cannot supply you write us. 


Hubbard & Co. 


Pittsburgh 
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EFFICIENCY. 


Efficiency is the capacity of doing the right thing at 
the right moment, with little or no premeditation. 
Adaptability is not efficiency. Efficiency in any call- 
ing is not intuitive. As a rule, it is a personal ac- 
quisition that has only been achieved through wide 
experience and the practical application of that ex- 
perience to definite ends. Efficiency is not an intel- 
lectual endowment, although certain intellectual at- 
tributes favor efficiency or make, with the indis- 
pensable experience, an efficient man or woman. 

The most salient indication of efficiency, objective 
and subjective, is self-reliance. Self-reliance is not 
will in the sense of pugnacity, of obstinacy—plug- 
ugliness. Efficiency is self-reliance modified by cir- 
cumstances. Self-reliance is the gift of experience and 
of practice. A self-reliant man is not a man who ad- 
heres to his own opinion in the face of the unfor- 
tunate experience of others and even of himself in the 
past. 

The self-reliant man says to himself, “This course 
is right, will lead to success, because, to my knowl- 
edge and that of others, it has invariably done so. 
If my action in this instance results in failure, it will 
be due to extraneous causes, not that the principle 
that dictates my action in this instance is wrong.” 

Efficiency, then, is mainly self-reliance regulated by 
principles that have acquired the consistency of 
rules.—Brains. 











Investigations of Transmitters and Receivers. 

At the annual convention of the Institute of Electrical En- 
gincers, a paper was presented by Dr. J. B. Whitehead and C. 
F. Meyer, dealing with the subject of the vibrations of tele- 
phone diaphragms. -The paper which was published in full in 
TELerHoNy, indicates that some progress is being made in 


the study of the causes of the various sources of- speech 


distortion in terminal telephone apparatus, i. e., the trans- 
mitter and receiver. 

The investigations made by Dr. A. E. Kennelly and Prof. 
G. W. Pierce into the impedance of telephone receivers as af- 
fected by the motion of the diaphragms, furnish further in- 
formation upon the subject. The idea that the present type 
of receiver is not ideal has long been entertained and the fact 
brought out by these investigations, that free resistance and 
reactance under marked changes as the frequency passes 
through the natural period of vibration of the diaphragm, con- 
firm that conclusion. The investigations of Dr. Kennelly 
and Prof. Pierce are abstracted in this issue. 

There is no doubt that the researches which have been 
started, will be instrumental in ascertaining the causes of the 
phenomena which now are factors in producing the speech 


distortion. 





How the Commercial Agencies View the Situation. 
We 


Evidences of 


We have printed considerable about prosperity recently. 
believe in it. We are confident that it is here. 
that fact multiply continually. And we want to enthuse every- 
body with a proper optimism. The latest evangels are the 
two principal commercial agencies of the country, Dun and 
3radstreet. 

Dun’s Review this week says, in part: “Basic conditions now 
present the best exhibit seen in some years. The restoration 
of confidence permeates the important channels of industry, 
commerce, and finance, and planning ahead is the primary in- 
fluence calling for prompt attention. 

Operations in securities disclose a cautious disposition among 
investors, but the increased value of money is the natural re- 
sult of better times and another notable rise in the payments 
through banks is evidence of trade progress.” 


Bradstreet gives a brief resumé of conditions equally hope- 
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ful. It says: “All in all, business, despite this or that irregu- 
larity, is certainly in excess of all but the best of previous 
years, and the fact that there is no disposition to rush things 
indicates healthy conservatism that tends to make the absence 
of speculation conspicuous, and this situation augurs well for 


a steady trade rather than fitful outbursts of activity.” 





The Employe’s Bearing on Public Relations. 

In a recent letter to the employes of the Portland (Ore.) 
Railway, Light & Power Co., S. B. Josselyn, president of the 
company, pointed out how potent the employe is in the estab- 
lishment of favorable relations with the public. He said in 
part: 

“A disinterested stranger has taken the trouble to write me 
a letter commenting upon what he terms the difference be- 
tween the inside and outside policy of our company. This gen- 
tleman compliments our officials for their excellent policy in 
striving to please the public in all matters but says there is a 
large amount of feeling against the company, founded wholly 
on a misunderstanding by the public of our policy, which is 
caused by false impressions reaching the individual through 
some overt or careless act of some subordinate employe. He 
also calls attention to the fact that the spirit of pleasing or 
endeavoring to please in every detail, however trivial, through- 
out our great organization, particularly at every point where 
our employes come in touch with the public at large, is the 
proper means of overcoming criticism and complaint. 

He suggests that the excellent policies we have shown in 
our inside organization be reflected through our employes, 
who come in contact with the public, in smiles and good serv- 
ice, instead of permitting the public to get the idea that we 
are oppressive in our management and operations. 

It is a little embarrassing to feel that our policy and efforts 
to please are to some extent destroyed by the thoughtless ac- 
tion of some one or more of our employes, by their not being 
courteous at all times. It must be remembered that any act of 
any individual employe that causes a bad feeling on the part 
of one of our patrons is a direct censure of the corporation 
as a whole. No amount of publicity and proper policy adopted 
by a management can produce the results desired unless each 
individual employe does his part in carrying out that policy. 
Will you not, in the future, kindly consider the embarrass- 
ment you cause the company as a whole by any thoughtless or 
improper act of your own, and strive from now on to provoke 
a better understanding and a better feeling between the public 
we serve and the corporation which gives you employment?” 





Perfection is a difficult target to hit but a good one to 


aim at, 





One View of Workingmen’s Compensation Act. 
The New England (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has decided to not adopt the workingmen’s compensation 
act, which was passed by the last Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, and which became a law July 1. The reasons for this 
stand are set forth in the company’s publication, Telephone 
Topics, as follows: 

“While the workingman’s compensation act has many 
excellent qualities, it does not seem to offer to employes 
of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. as many 
advantages as are contained in the general practice of the 
company for the past few years. 

Instead of compelling employes to seek justice through 
the courts, a process that involves heavy expense, the ef- 
fort has been to do substantial justice to an injured em- 
ploye by reimbursing him for expenditures for doctors and 
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medicines and also to pay him a fair proportion of his 
wages while incapacitated. This has been the general 
practice, and it has worked out very satisfactorily. 

The great majority of accident cases reported incapa- 
citate the employe for less than a fortnight. Under the 
compensation act an employe would not receive anything 
until a fortnight after his accident and then only half 
pay, while under our present practice employes are fairly 
compensated for loss of time when their disability is less 
than two weeks, and are reimbursed for medical attendance 
The existing practice is, it is believed, more beneficial to 
the employes as a whole, and the adoption of the compen- 
sation act would seem to be a step backward. 

If the practice of the company averages to cost a little 
more, it is worth much for the significant reason that at 
no time is the employe in the position of a litigant forced 
to seek his legal rights and therefore in the antagonistic 
spirit of an adversary, but is at all times an employe be- 
tween whom and the company there exists only a feeling 
of kindly sympathy. This vital element of mutual good 
will cannot be measured in dollars and cents, but that it 
has a very great value no one can deny. Moreover, it is 
not confined to the injured employe. Knowledge of fair 
and generous treatment to an individual has a way of 
making itself generally felt, and what is done for one is 
really appreciated by many. 

This appreciation spells real efficiency. It is worth 
a great deal, doubtless much more than the saving that 
might be effected by adopting the compensation act, and 
the probabilities are this act will not be adopted as long 
as the present kindly relations between employer and em- 
ployed are continued.” 

If this were the general practice of large companies, 
statutes of the nature of the one under consideration would 


be unnecessary, Unfortunately the practice is not gen- 
eral, and in such cases it would appear that some protec- 
tion should be accorded the employed. Just what form 
this protection should take is still a disputed question 





“Some” Conservatism! 
In his article last week, Mr. Kelsey stated that, out of 


35,000 stations in Mineapolis, the Tri-State Independent oper- 
ated 18,000. This was genuine conservatism. Mr. Kelsey, ever 
alert to avoid over-statement, stood so straight in this case 
that he leaned backward. The Tri-State company, we are re- 
liably informed this week, has upwards of 23,000 telephones 
in Minneapolis, a number considerably in excess of the Bell 
list. Evidently, the Tri-State is growing so rapidly that even 
Mr. Kelsey can’t keep pace with it. 





Don’t take it that all the things written about improved 
business methods are intended for the other fellow. 
make a practice of trying them on some of them will fit. 


If you 





Alone or Together? 

“Can you alone roll a stone up a hill as fast or as easily 
as you and I can together?” says an anonymous writer. 
“Can you alone win a game of ball as well as you ani |, 
and a good team back of us, can together? Can you alone 
swim against a stream as easily as you can with the ‘elp 
of a strong swimmer? Can you alone, afoot, travel as ‘ast 
What, the‘ is 


Then let us, you an! I. 


as you can on the back of a good horse? 
worth while, can you do alone? 
work together.” 
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Ft. Dodge Telephone Company’s New Exchange Building 


Plan of Modern Structure in Which Iowa Independent Will Soon House Latest Equipment, Converting Magneto 


System into Common Battery—Brief Resume of Company's Gratifying Record 
of Expansion Since Organization in 1896 


By John D. Holland! 


This paper recently announced the voting of a material 
increase in the capital stock of the Fort Dodge Telephone Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and the contingent proposal’to erect a 
new exchange building and to convert the magneto system 
into a common battery plant. These arrangements have been 
perfected speedily. The plans of the new modern fire-proof 
building are here shown, together with the architect’s draw- 
ing of the front elevation. A contract has been closed with 


talization of $10,000, by a group of local men, who had as 
an object the two-fold purpose of securing a reasonable re- 
turn upon the money invested and the rendering of improved 
telephone service at a reasonable rate. Some delay ensued, 
hut, on June 22, 1898, a franchise ordinance was passed by 
the city council, which was later ratified at a special election 
held on July 25, 1898. 

Immediately thereafter the telephone company secured the 
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Architects’ Drawing Front Elevation of New Fireproof Exchange of Fort Dodge (lowa) Telephone Co. 


the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, for its 
lates: 1,400 line, common battery multiple switchboard, work 
on tie building is well under way and it is expected that, 
by January 1, 1913, the new equipment will be installed and 
the system running smoothly. 

The history of the Fort Dodge Telephone Co. is an in- 
teresting one, particularly as it presents an unbroken record 
of success. The company was organized in Fort Dodge on 
May 12, 1896, for a period of twenty years and with a capi- 
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services of Gifford Hoag, as manager and a contract was 
entered into with the construction firm of Jones & Winter for 
the erection of a telephone plant in the city of Fort Dodge, 
which was to have an ultimate capacity of 300 lines. Per- 
haps the two most notable features in the specifications were 
the provisions for full metallic service on the one hand and 
the placing of all wires underground in the entire business 
district of the city, both of which practices were uncommon 
at that time in Western cities of a similar size. The orig- 
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inal expression of support made by the business interests of 
Fort Dodge, upon which the company based its contract, con- 
sisted of 244 signed contracts for service. But, even before 
the plant had been completed and service was given, this 
number had been increased to over 300 and the process of 


extension begun which has continued uninterruptedly ever 
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the limit was. reached. This, in connection with the fact that 
it was no longer possible to give better than very fair service 
with equipment which had become obsolete, led the manaye- 
ment to determine upon a complete rehabilitation of the prop- 
erty during the year 1912. To this end, a contract was let 
with the Jensen Construction Co., of Fort Dodge, for the 


erection of a modern fire-proof 


acquired by the company just one 
block north of the present loca- 
tion of the offices. The new kel- 
logg board which will be housed 
there will be absolutely up to the 
minute, there being incorporated 
such features as automatic lis- 
tening without keys, 
ringing and secret service, which 
prevents the operator from lis- 
tening in upon a_ connection 
which has been fully established. 

The company’s original fran- 
chise stipulated a maximum rate 
of $12 per year for residence 
service and $24 per year for bus- 
iness service. These rates have 


telephone building upon property 
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been maintained up to date with 
the exception that fifty cents a 
month is charged for desk set ser- 
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vice. It was realized that higher 





First Floor Plan—Lobby and General 


since, until now the company has over 3,400 subscribers. 
On August 12, 1898, it was found necessary to increase the 
capital stock to $15,000; on March 30, 1899, it was again in- 
creased, this time to $25,000. On September 1, 1899, Jos. M. 
Plaister, succeeded Mr. Hoag, who tendered his resignation 
because of ill health. It is very generally conceded that to 
Mr. Plaister’s varied abilities and constant efforts the 
<ess of the company is largely 


suc- 


Offices. 


rates would be necessary to per- 
mit the new installation and the 
rendering of better service, and, 
after a careful investigation and report upon the matter by the 
Commercial Club the proposition was submitted to the sub- 
scribers. There it received an affirmative vote of a trifle bet- 
ter than 76 per cent., a splendid endorsement of the company’s 
accomplishments and its standing in the community. 
Preliminary to proceeding actively with this year’s 
the authorized capital stock of the company was, on January 


work 











attributable. 
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In March, 1901, the company 
installed a Kellogg 900 line mul- 
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tiple magneto switchboard, which 
replaced the original board fur- 
nished by the Sterling Electric 

o., then of Chicago, and which 
had been entirely outgrown. On 
June 10, 1901, the stock was 
again increased, the total being 
raised to $50,000. This was fol- 
lowed on January 6, 1903, by a 
further increase to $100,000. 

In 1904, the Iowa Bell com- 
pany rebuilt its entire plant, sub- 
stituting common sefv- 
ice for magneto, but this did not 
in the least degree affect the 
growth of the Independent com- 
pany, which has continued to the 
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present day without the slight- 
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est interruption. In June, 1910, 
the Fort Dodge company pur- 
chased the entire local plant op- 
erated by the Iowa company, merged the two, and transferred 
the Bell lines to a new Monarch six position toll board, which 
was installed at that time. 

Starting in a small way, in two rooms, on the rear of the 
second floor of a down town business block, additional rooms 
were obtained as fast as necessary until, in December, 1911, 











Second Floor—Operating and Operators’ Rest Rooms. 


16, 1912, increased to $300,000, as has already been reported 
by TELEPHONY. A sufficient amount of the new stock /1as 
now been sold to complete the improvements. Every do!lar 
of the capitalization is owned by Fort Dodge people, the 
stockholders numbering between fifty and sixty. 

There are three features of the new building especiilly 














September 28, 1912. 





worthy of mention, as not being followed in the majority of 
cases. These are: The manager is in almost direct connec- 
tion, personally, with the public and may be reached at all 
times without any red tape of any nature whatever; the 
manager has entire supervision of everything but the operat- 
ing department without leaving his desk; the chief operator 
has entire supervision over the operating department both 
local and long distance without leaving her desk. These 
three principles are not new in the policies of the Fort 
Dodge company, but they are worked out to an unusual de- 
gree in the arrangement of the building. The floor plans 
here shown are self explanatory and indicate a general ar- 
rangement of a high degree of excellence. 

The officers and directors of, the Fort Dodge Telephone 
Co., are C. M. Oleson, president; Geo. B. Wheeler, secre- 
tary; Robert Healy, vice-president;, E. G. Larson, treasurer ; 
C. W. Maher. Jos. M. Plaister, as stated, is manager. 





Rate Hearings Begin at Baltimore. 
Hearings were started Monday afternoon before the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission on the motion of the Pro- 
tective Telephone Association, of Baltimore, for an extension 
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Shirley Carter, representing the Chesapeake & Potomac com- 
pany, opposed the extension, declaring that after a most care- 
ful investigation of a year and several months, during which 
the public was represented at all times, the commission had 
agreed on a report. He recited the care and expense en- 
tailed in the investigation, with big business men in attend- 
ance, and he declared the Protective Association could not 
possibly get more information at its command in the next 
six months. 

He argued against the legality oi the flat rate under the 
construction of the law by the commission. 





Consolidation in Kansas. 


An important telephone consolidation recently took place 
in the northwestern part of Kansas. Several years ago 
a co-partnership was formed between Otis L. Benton, 
banker for a quarter of a century at Oberlin, Kans., anc 
Art S. Steele, a prominent and successful business man. 
also of Oberlin, for the purpose of buying up and putting 
together small telephone plants in that part of the state. 

\s a result of their efforts the following companies have 
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Basement Pian of Fort Dodge Telephone Company’s New Exchange. 


of time for the old telephone flat rate privileges from Octo- 
ber 1 to April 1, 1913. The association, representing a great 
part of the business community, is seeking the six months’ 
extension for the purpose of allowing the subscribers to have 
further hearings before the final adjustment of rates. 

Ogle Marbury, attorney for the association, declared that 
it Was in a position to make out a prima facie case to prove 
that the Chesapeake & Potomac company’s rates are too high. 

“We have not been able to collect our full evidence up to 
this time,” said Mr. Marbury, “but in six months’ time the 
association feels sure it can prove its case conclusively.” 

Mr. Marbury added that the members, though convinced of 
the great demand for a flat rate in many parts of the country, 
had not yet reached any conclusion as to the choice of the 
Baltimore suburbanites. The six months’ extension, he said, 
would allow time for making this choice in a proper and 
deliberate manner. 


recently been put together under the name of the Con- 
solidated Telephone Co.: The Central State Telephone 
Co., the Oberlin Telephone Co., the Kansas & Colorado 
Telephone Co., the Atwood Independent Telephone Co., 
the Ludell Telephone Co. and the Beaver Valley Tele- 
phone Co. A new charter has recently been granted and 
the state utilities commission has authorized the trans- 
action. 

The various properties now owned by the Consolidated 
company cover a territory ninety miles east and west 


_and forty miles north and south, striking four trunk line 


railroads, with exchanges at five county seat towns and 
cntering territory inhabited by 40,000 to 50,000 people. 
The officers of the Consolidated Telephone Co. are as 


follows: Art S. Steele, president; W. T. Stevenson, vice- 
president; Otis L. Benton, treasurer; H. O. Douglas, 
secretary. 

































Which Shall It Be > 





Two or One ?—Local or Universal ? 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Human nature is a queer institution. We all seem to 
want that which we have not. The grass is green in some 
one else’s pasture. The persimmons are better, too. It 
always is better farther on, apparently. 


If a city has two telephone systems, it is easy to create 
a sentiment for one. If that same city had one telephone 
system, it is a dead cinch that the people want two, and 
would vote for two decisively! 

Des Moines furnishes a good example. Not long ago 
their newspapers, at least, cried for one telephone system, 
and wasted much ink on the beatific conditions of one 
telephone system. 

Later, these same institutions sent up a terrific wail 
about a telephone monopoly with its inevitable slackening 
of public service appreciation. And Des Moines will vote 
on the question of a competing telephone system. It’s 
dollars to doughnuts it carries! 


Jacksonville had one grand and universal system of 
telephones for several years. The promised joys of uni- 
versal telephone service did not materialize. And a few 
days ago the vote for a second telephone system carried 
by two to one. 


Just as I read the news of Jacksonville’s vote in 
TELEPHONY, I received a bulletin from some one, entitled, 
“The Abolition of Two Telephone Systems.” Truly, it 
was a sad coincidence. Needless to say, the bulletin was 
issued by the Bell. 

I could not help but laugh at the first thought in this 
highly intellectual information bulletin: “Public senti- 
ment in many cities is in favor of consolidation.” 

I could get out a similar bulletin, and its leading thought 
could be, “Public sentiment in many cities is in favor of 
two telephone systems.” 





There are ever two sides to any question. And it takes 
a great deal of cocksureness for anyone to make any 
predictions upon public sentiment. Anyone who ttries to 
build anything on this will-o’-the-wisp foundation will find 
a great many disappointments in store for him. 

The next thought in this information bulletin is along 
the lines of the telephone being a natural monopoly. How 
long will these people delude themselves with this phantom? 





this havé a familiar sound? It comes from 
a Detroit paper called the Free Press, a misnomer, too. 
“The outcome renews the lesson that telephone service 
is essentially a natural monopoly.” This refers to the sale 
of the Home interests to the Bell. 

You would think, from the above lesson, that the Home 
Telephone Co. had. failed, or some one had lost money. 
Such is far from the truth. The Bell company paid $3,- 
500,000 for the Home property. Just where the lesson of 
natural monopoly fits in, I cannot explain. 


Does not 


“Monopolies are unpopular, and it is through the inevit- 
able dislike for them that hungry promoters are able to 
induce cities to permit new ventures under the alluring 
pretense of providing competition.” 
out all right, they look after that.” 


“The promoters come 
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Just another jab at that poor creature called the “pro- 
moter.” Thanks to easy money at Bell headquarters, this 
is true. I honestly believe they love promoters—they cer- 
tainly have encouraged them enough. 

I think this sentiment from the Detroit paper should 
be recorded. I expect to hear some bitter speech from 
this paper a little later, after the “one” telephone has the 
nerve to collect from newspapers for services rendered. 


Talking about Independent “failures’—Peru, Ind., sold 
to the Bell for $150,000. All who believe that the pro- 
moters and owners “failed,” let me hear from you. 

I confess that I lose patience when I see the extrava- 
gant use of money by the Bell company. First, they ad- 
vertise Independents as “failures.” Second, they pay two 








or three prices for what they term “failures.” What is 
the game anyway? 
It is getting to be a byword among certain financial 


men, that they have made more real money out of tele- 
phone properties than any other venture. 

The brewing element in the old Kansas City Home free- 
ly admits that it made more real money in the telephone 
venture than in the beer business. 





Then I come to the next thought in the bulletin, a clip- 
ping from a Grand Rapids paper. This city is a peculiarly 
sensitive spot. In it there exists a most successful Inde- 
pendent telephone company. 

There are nearly 4,000 stockholders there, and they have 
received an 8 per cent. dividend every year for fourteen 
years. This telephone company stands alone in its unique- 
ness. It has nearly a $4,000,000 common stock issue, no 
bonds and no preferred stock. It is a wonderful 
pany indeed! 


com- 


If there is any Grand Rapids newspaper that fails to 
see the beauty of the Citizens Telephone Co. from a gen- 
eral economic standpoint, someone is blind, because he 
wants to be, 

This Grand Rapids paper says, “Law now renders that 
protection against extortion and arrogance which could 
only be secured through competition.” In other words, 
this Grand Rapids paper is blind and silly enough to want 
a return to monopoly. : 

It does throw one mean little bouquet to the Independ- 
ent telephone men: “The men who were responsible for 
the institution of Independent telephone systems in Michi- 
gan rendered a distinct public service that should not be 
forgotten.” 

Lovely, isn’t it? Will they get monuments in the pub- 
lic square? Queer that the law did not accomplish this 
Utopia back in 1895. 


Let us see how monopoly would affect Grand Rapids. 
It costs the Bell company $40 to furnish universal service 
and pay dividends. The Citizens Telephone Co. accom- 
plishes this same result for $24. 

If the Bell company is given Grand Rapids, the state 
Railway Commission cannot deny it the right to charge 
enough for service to give an investment return, 0: ler- 
wise numerous Bell lawyers will be there, speakin< in 
low whispers about the thirteenth amendment. 
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September 28, 1912. 


Then you would hear a wail from the Grand Rapids 
Herald, crying for public-spirited citizens to put up good 
money to liberate Grand Rapids from extortion. 








Today the Citizens Telephone Co. has undoubted suprem- 
acy in Grand Rapids and vicinity. Its 31,831 telephones 
give practically a universal system for that city. Not 
enough calls get beyond these telephones to make it worth 
while. And the financial performance is as follows: 

Cost per telephone to Grand Rapids users. ..$24.11 
Cost to telephone company ................. 14.83 





Return to Grand Rapids stockholders..... $ 9.28 
This net income is returned to the army of stockhold- 
ers around the city, making the practical cost to the com- 
munity around Grand Rapids, about $15 per telephone. It 
truly is a wonderful record! 


Suppose the grand and universal Bell system gets into 
the game alone. First, it will deprive the community of 
$300,000 in annual dividends. Second, it will cost Grand 
Rapids much more money for telephone service. 

Grand Rapids will pay $60 or $72 for a business tele- 
phone, and residences will pay $36, where they pay much 
less now. Grand Rapids newspapers do not know that 
Bell men will expect them to pay more for telephones be- 
cause they are connected to a universal system. 

On the same principle, rents should be higher in Chi- 
cago because we have eighteen-hour trains to New York. 


Bell experts will prove to the state Railway Commission 
that Grand Rapids should pay Bell losses in other places. 
If the Grand Rapids Herald gets its dearest wish, the citi- 
zens of Grand Rapids will support a company like this: 





I ooo costes). vigic nie iain a ars eecce ioe $40.00 
ig eek crs aoa eo a ae SOS ae a 30.00 
a eae ne edn Sy CRE Tn RE Ghee aN Gc $10.00 


And this $10 for over 30,000 telephones will be spent in 
New England, not Grand Rapids. Why pay out $30 to 
earn $10 when you can do it for $15? 


You can’t get away from it. Telephone service is purely 
a local matter and 97 per cent. of all the telephone busi- 
ness is done at home, while 3 per cent. of it is done away 
from home. : 

Grand Rapids pays $24.11 for 97 per cent. of telephone 
service possibility. Will it pay $40 for 3 per cent. more?— 
Or, practically, $500,000? It hardly seems crgdible! 








If we ever have municipal telephones, it will be because a 
few misguided financiers have never been able to learn a 
few simple and economic aspects of telephone service. 

Honestly, I get out of patience with some Bell publicity. 
It grabs at straws. It leans too much upon phantoms and 
departs too far from common sense. 


The next gurgle in this news bulletin is from the St. 
Lonis Republic. It gets off this beautiful gem: “A single 
telephone system, with its financing subject to public con- 
trol, its books wide open to public inspection, and its rates 
Tegulated so that the business will pay a fair return on 
honest capitalization, solves the problem.” 

Say, did you ever see any Bell books open to the public? 
Did you ever see any company submit to regulation it did 
not like without appeal to higher courts? 

The Republic had better pinch itself and get wide awake. 
The Kinloch Telephone Co. is the distinct success at St. 
Louis. Why not move that failure known as the Bell of 
Missouri? There never was such a fizzle as this concern. 
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St. Louis can much more surely depend upon the Inde- 


pendent telephone company. 


Another outburst comes from Omaha. This time it is 
the Omaha Bee. It speaks out right in meeting. And I 
want to record what the Bee says, because the Home 
company is done and monopoly has begun. Possibly the 
Bee may have to pay for telephone service, then there 
will be vigorous buzzing in the other direction. 

“The termination of the receivership of the Home com- 
pany by forced sale under court order is the consumma- 
tion of a great crime against a whole community. 

“Not that a judicial sale constitutes a crime, but the en- 
terprise taken altogether from its inception, its acquisition 
of a valuable franchise to operate in Omaha by false rep- 
resentation, its blue-sky financing, its construction ring 
rake-off, marks a gigantic criminal conspiracy which has 


. robbed hundreds and thousands of poor people of savings 


they could illy afford to lose, and saddled upon our city 
an absolutely unnecessary interest burden of several mil- 
lion dollars without any adequate return.” 





There is no doubt of the “blue-sky fmancing” and the 
“construction rake-off’ but who dares to say that this does 
not exist today in almost every enterprise? 

But I hope the Omaha Bee will not forget as the Des 
Moines papers did. Obeying a newspaper is a thankless 
job. 

. ee 

The final outburst comes from a St. Cloud paper, out 
in Minnesota. It seems that the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Minneapolis, wanted toll stations there. 
St. Cloud is a place which the Bell company has held at 
fearful cost. And of course one may be sure that there 
are no hostile newspapers. 

Suppose a railroad wanted to reach St. Cloud. Fran- 
chises, bonuses and land galore would be literally hurled 
at the railroad. And when the rails of the new road 
reached St. Cloud, there would be fireworks, picnics and 
divers celebrations. 

But when an identical service, a long distance telephone 
line wishes to enter, there is a difference. It always seems 


to be a human disposition to bite off one’s nose to spite the 
face! This St. Cloud paper was surely trying to do it. 


Nevertheless the franchise has just been voted by the 
people—two to one. 


Possibly I may be wrong after all these years of obser- 
vation. I have always presumed that the telephone busi- 
ness is like any other, and subject to all laws of common 
sense. 

Some people try to believe that Joe Smith or Moses re- 
ceived the early tablets of telephone commandments and 
gave it to New England. That very idea will eventually 
fool the financial interests who are now flying in the face 
of Providence. 

Some day they will have to swallow the effects of much 
fool publicity—such publicity as the late story of the 
Chicago Tunnel and the purchase of the Inter-State com- 
pany, of Aurora, III. 

Those press joke-smiths do not realize that they are 
injuring the cause of private ownership of telephones. 


As I see it, the Bell crowd is making practically its last 
effort to buy out competition. As long as the supply of 
licensee bonds holds out, it will have plenty of money. It 
seems to me that the voluminous issue of licensee bonds 
is fast making American Telephone stock look like a poor 
equity. 





I have had hopes of something useful and sensible being 
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done toward ironing out complex telephone matters. But 
when I read such a foolish bulletin, I just about give up 
hope of private ownership. 

The Vail letter is not being obeyed. I know of numerous 
places where its promises are being violated. But what 
good does it do to protest? Any protest will be met by 
excuses. 


Public sentiment is a poor rock on which to build a 
monopoly foundation. Sentiment was aroused by 
the need of telephone service and it can be aroused again. 

Public sentiment is a shifting quicksand. It will ruin 
any institution that relies upon its promises. It demands 
one telephone where two exist, and two telephones where 
one exists. 


once 


In Heaven’s name, will any financial institution be mis- 
led by such an apparition? 


The telephone business comes nearer to human needs 
than any other business. It is the easiest to handle. Yet 
it offers the most complex problems to solve. 

If the financial oligarchy wishes to succeed, let it pass 
along the word allowing local banks to approve of a local 
telephone security. Then local enterprises will pass their 
prosperity on to the larger city companies. 

Personally, I would rejoice in the doubling of telephone 
rates. It would serve the public right. 

I don’t believe any economic law will justify the opera- 
tion of a universal system. The line of increasing cost 
will cross the line of income, which the public will pay to 
the company. That is the real test. 


I was in hopes our Bell contemporaries had quit chasing 
shadows. It seems that the information department has 
not. 


MORAL: 


fairies! 


Financial interests should not believe in 


Would Tax Iowa Bell in Des Moines. 

The Des Moines, Iowa, city council has passed a resolu- 
tion presented by Mayor James R. Hanna providing for a 
special tax of $1 per year for every telephone pole main- 
tained by the Iowa Telephone Co., and $1 per mile for 
all underground wire. 

The resolution further provided for the regulation of 
telephone rates in the city, so far as the city has power 
to exercise control. The city will claim one free telephone 
for each 1,000 population, or about ninety free telephones 
at the present time. 

Mayor Hanna has been engaged for several months 
in investigating the telephone situation. His efforts to 
induce the Iowa Telephone Co. to apply for a franchise 
to do business in Des Moines have been without success. 
He has reached the conclusion that if the company will 
not declare its intentions regarding Des Moines,. the city 
should take other measures to secure the privileges due it. 

Owing to the taxing system, it is charged, the Iowa Tele- 
phone Co. does not pay into the treasury of the city of 
Des Moines an adequate return for the privilege of using 
its streets and other benefits. The mayor, therefore, has 
proposed the above taxing measure. 

The resolution in full is as follows: 





“Whereas, the Iowa Telephone Co. occupies streets and 
alleys of the city of Des Moines, with several thousand 
poles for the support of wires and with a system of un- 
‘ derground conduits and wires; and, 

Whereas, the tax which the said company pays on its 
property within the city makes no adequate compensation 
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for this privilege in addition to the other benetits w iich 
it receives from the city; therefore, 

Be is resolved, by the city council of the city of Des 
Moines that the legal department be directed to prepare 
an ordinance providing for the regulation of the setting 
of telephone poles, and the stretching of telephone wires, 
and for the laying of conduits, and, providing for an an- 
nual rental tax of $1 per pole, and $1 for each mile of 
underground wire, and providing also that any telephone 
company operating in the city of Des Moines shall in ad- 
dition to said rental furnish to the city of Des Moines, 
without other compensation than the privilege of occupy. 
ing streets and alleys with poles, wires and conduits, on 
telephone for each 1,000 population, and reserving the 
right to the city to repeal said ordinance at its pleasure: 
and, 

Be it further resolved, that the ordinance, in so far as the 
law permits, provide rates which telephone companies maj 
charge in the city.” 


The legal phase of the recommendations made have ji; 
been reported upon. 


\ 





Officers of Grand Rapids Citizens. 

The officers and directors of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., elected at the recent annual meet- 
ing, are as follows: Chas. F. Rood, president; Rober 
D. Graham, vice-president; E. B. Fisher, secretary; Wm. J 
Stewart, treasurer; Philip Graham, C. E. Perkins, P. B 
Garvey, L. J. Rindge, John B. Martin, Gaius W. 
Van A. Wallin. 

The executive committee is composed of Messrs. Gra- 
ham, Perkins, Stewart, Fisher. C. E 
general manager. 


Perkins, 


Rood and Tarte is 





Says Detroit Merger is Accomplished. 

James Murfin, of Detroit, Mich., general counsel for the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. has stated publicly that the 
amalgamation of the Bell and the Home companies, in De- 
troit, has been consummated, the mortgages filed and 
possession taken, despite the temporary injunction which 
a stockholder in the Home company secured in the Ing- 
ham circuit court a short time ago. 

Mr. Murfin stated that no copy of the injunction was 
ever served on the Bell company and, as the only notice 
the corporation had of the legal proceedings 
published in the newspapers, no reason was known for 
delaying further the plans for the combination. 

Commissioner Hemans, of the Railroad Commission, says 
that the commission has never been officially apprised of 
any injunction, although it is required that the commis- 
sion be served with a copy in proceedings of that char- 
acter. " 

It is understood that the Grass Lake company will carry 
its application for an injunction to the supreme court. 


was that 





Louisville Home Regular Dividend. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Home Telephone Co. has deciared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payabl 
October 1. The books closed September 25 and reopen 
October 3. 





Preparing to Build Jacksonville, Fla. 

A bond in the sum of $50,000 has been filed by A. S. Metz- 
ner and his associates of Jacksonville, Fla., to insure for the 
faithful performance of their obligations to the city under the 
ordinance recently passed by the city council and ratitied }) 
the voters, granting a franchise. 

One of the promoters of the new enterprise says tha' the 
work of installation will begin almost immediately and that 
the Independent system will be in operation within a few 
weeks. Stock in the new company will be placed on the mar- 


ket immediately. 
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Impedance of Receivers as Affected by Diaphragm Motion 


Abstract of Paper Read at the Dundee, Scotland, Meeting of the British Association—Resistance and Inductance of 





Telephone Receivers at Various Frequencies with Diaphragms Damped and Free—Examination 
of Theory Shows Some Interesting Relations 


By A. E. Kennelly and G. W. Pierce 


The authors undertook to measure the resistance A, induc- 


tance L, reactance Lw, and impedance Z=R-+fL», of various 
Ww 
telephone receivers, over a wide range of frequencies (f= — 
or 


cycles per second), in order to study the effect of change of 
frequency on the above-mentioned quantities. 

The measuring apparatus used consisted of a Rayleigh modi- 
fication of the Wheatstone bridge. The two ratio-arms AD 
and DC of the bridge were of non-inductive resistance, of 5 
The telephone receiver 7, under test constituted 
a third arm. In the fourth arm was inserted in series an ad- 
justable non-inductive resistance, and an adjustable Ayrton- 
Perry inductance variometer L. In place of the bridge galva- 
nometer was a pair of head telephones H, by which a silence 
balance could be determined. 

The source of alternating current was a Vreeland oscillator 
l’, supplied from 118-volt continuous-current mains. The al- 
ternating currents supplied to the bridge from the oscillator 
were very nearly sinusoidal, and of very nearly uniform fre- 
quency, which frequency was capable of being adjusted to any 
desired value between 430 and 2,400 cycles per second, by ad- 
justing the capacity or inductance of the oscillator primary 


ohms each. 


circuit. 

A non-inductive resistance RK between the oscillator and the 
Rayleigh bridge, enabled the current supplied to the bridge to 
be controlled and computed. Calling e+ the voltage at tele- 
phone terminals and es the voltage at the Vreeland secondary 
terminals, the conditions for balance, very nearly gave: 


5 





et = €s ————_—- volts 
R” + 10 
and this voltage et remained constant throughout each series 
of tests. In different series of tests, et varied from 0.3 volt 
to 1 volt. 

It was found that at or near the fundamental frequency of 
the receiver diaphragm, the measured values of resistance and 
inductance in the receiver varied considerably, according to 
whether the diaphragm was prevented from vibrating, i. ¢., 
“damped” (usually by pressing the finger on its center), or 
was set “free” to vibrate. The difference between the meas- 
urements with diaphragm damped and diaphragm free, was 
due to the emf induced in the receiver windings by the 
motion of the diaphragm, on the principle of a reciprocating 
alternating current motor. Consequently, the measurements 
were all made under two successive conditions, “damped” and 
“free.” The damped values of resistance, inductance, react- 
ance, impedance and power, represent the normal values in 
the quiescent state; while the free values, corresponding there- 
to. represent the damped values as modified by the electro- 
dynamic action of the diaphragm. 

Considering first the “damped” values only, it was found, as 
Was already well known, that the resistance of a receiver in- 
creased with the frequency, while the inductance diminished. 
In ihe case of the receivers tested, which were typical stand- 
ard instruments, it was found that over a considerable range 
of trequency the inductance diminished, as the resistance in- 
creased, proportionately; or, that the product of resistance 
and inductance remained very nearly constant—a relation that 
does not appear to have been noticed. It was also found that 
the resistance conformed to a simple quadratic function of 
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the frequency; that is, it consists of a constant term—the re- 
sistance to continuous currents—plus a term proportional to 
the frequency, minus a term proportional to the square of the 
frequency. 

Considering the “free” values, it was found that when the 
impressed frequency was near the lower limit of 430 cycles, 








io 


























The Rayleigh Bridge and Connections. 


and also when it was near the upper limit of 2,400 cycles, 
the free valyes differed inappreciably from the damped values. 
In other words, pressing the finger lightly on the diaphragm 
made no appreciable change in the measured resistance or in- 
ductance. As, however, the impressed frequency approached 
the natural fundamental frequency of the diaphragm, the 
diaphragm began to vibrate perceptibly, emitting a loud note, 
and the free values began to differ markedly from the damped 
values. In the neighborhood of resonance, the free values 
passed through sudden fluctuations of resistance and in- 
ductance, with sharp maxima or minima; whereas the cor- 
responding damped values showed no fluctuations, as the 
frequency was increased. 

The power absorbed by the receiver when free, as com- 
pared with that absorbed when damped, also reaches a sharp 
maximum in the neighborhood of resonance. If the vector 
impedance of a receiver is plotted to resistance abscisse and 
resistance ordinates through a series of increasing frequencies, 
the damped values pursue a smooth curve, but the free values 
follow a closed loop in the neighborhood of resonance; so 
that at two widely different frequencies, the free impedance 
may be one and the same vector quantity, although the damped 
impedances may lies separated by a considerable distance. 

If the damped values are subtracted from the free values 
of resistance, inductance, or their dependent quantities at the 
same frequency, the differences are vector quantities which 
may be called the “motional impedances” since they are the 
changes of vector impedance effected by motion of the dia- 
phragm for the particular frequency and terminal voltage con- 
sidered. The motional resistances and reactances of a re- 
ceiver, when plotted independently as ordinates against fre- 
quencies as abscissas, go through certain characteristic sharp 
fluctuations in the neighborhood of resonance which are very 
instructive, and which bear marked resemblances to correspond- 
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sorption, in an absorbent ‘optical medium in the neighborhood 
of an absorption band. 

If the motional impedance of'a receiver is plotted vectori- 
ally, it is found that as the impressed frequency increases, the 
graph pursues a circular locus, passing nearly through the 





Circular Graph for Bipolar Receiver with 0.3 Volt at Terminals. 


origin of co-ordinates; that is, if the motional resistance is 
plotted along the axis of abscissz, and the corresponding mo- 
tional reactance along the axis of ordinates, the points repre- 
senting successive frequencies pass through.a; circle. At a 
very low frequency the motional impedance is practically zero, 
or the point nearly coincides with the origin of co-ordinates. 
As the impressed frequency approaches the natural period of 
the diaphragm, the motional impedance increases in modulus, 
while advancing clockwise. At resonance, the motional im- 
pedance coincides with the principal diameter of the circle. At 
super-resonant frequencies the motional impedance dwindles 
again, and at very high frequencies practically disappears. 

This new and interesting vector phenomenon is illustrated 
in the figure for the particular case of a standard form of Bell 
bipolar telephone receiver with 0.3 volt at terminals. The 
small circles indicate the observations at successive frequencies 
and the numbers attached to them are the angular velocities, #, in 
radious pertaining thereto. Thus, it will be observed that at 
an angular velocity, w, of 4,730 radians per second (f=754 cycles) 
the motional resistance is +67 ohms and the motional react- 
ance —36.3 ohms; whereas, at 4,880 radians per second (f= 
778 cycles) the motional resistance is +39 ohms and the mo- 
tional reactance —93.3 ohms. The large black circle conforms 
satisfactorily to the observations, and is the circular graph 
of motional impedance, for this particular instrument, and 
terminal voltage. The radial scale of numbers attached to the 
inner rim of the circular graph show computed values of the 
angular velocities arranged for comparison. The principal 
diameter intersects the graph at or near an angular velocity of 
4,885 radians per second (779 cycles), and is the resonant fre- 
quency, or natural vibration frequency of the diaphragm, in 
this instrument. The angle of dip of the principal diameter 
is twice the angle of lag of magnetic flux in the receiver mag- 
nets behind the alternating current through its coils. 

The first approximation theory of the phenomenon has been 
worked out, and shows that the graph of motional impedance 
in a receiver, at constant terminal voltage, should be a circle, 
when the impressed frequency is varied. The theory reveals a 
number of interesting relations. Thus, the magnitude of the 
motional impedance graph diameter, i. e., the size of the circle, 
does not depend upon the natural pitch of the diaphragm; nor 
does the angle of dip of the principal diameter. These quan- 
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ing curves of the optical index of refraction, and optical ab- 
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tities are determined by the,electric and magnetic constants of 
thé instrument. On the other hand, the value of impressed fre- 
quency at the free end of the principal diameter is determined 
solely by the mechanical constants of the diaphragm, i. e., by 
its natural vibration frequency. Again, the spacing of the fre- 

quencies around the circle, with respect to the natural or di- 

ametral frequencies, is determined solely by the mechanical 

damping factor of the diaphragm. 

A heavily damped diaphragm will crowd the successive de- 
cades in » together; whereas a lightly damped diaphragm, of 
prolonged resonance, spreads them apart. The log. decrement 
per second of the damping, belonging to the diaphragm, can 
be read off the circular graph by inspection. In the case of the 
figure, it is approximately 200; that is, if the diaphragm is 
set in vibration and allowed to come to rest without electro- 
magnetic interference, its vibration amplitude will fall to I/® th 
or to 0.3678 = 36.8 per cent., in an interval of time amounting 
to the two-hundredth part of one second. 

The diameter of the circular graph has been found to be as 
much as 185 ohms in one case. In very weak instruments it 
may become so small as to be inappreciable. The dip angle 
of the principal diameter has been found to range from 215 
deg. in the case of an experimental monopolar instrument, to 
93 deg. in the case of a “watch case” bipolar. Each receiver, 
or type of receiver, has its characteristic circular graph, from 
which many of its electric and mechanical constants can be de- 
duced. 

The summary of results and conclusions given in the paper 
are: 

1. The resistance and inductance of several telephone re- 
ceivers were measured over a wide range of frequencies, with 
their diaphragms both free and damped. 

2. In two typical forms of receiver the damped resistance 
was found to be a quadratic function of the frequency. 

3. Although the damped resistance and the damped induc- 
tance both vary with the frequency, their product was found to 
be a constant, independent of the frequency, over a consider- 
able portion of the range of audible frequencies. 

4. The free resistance and reactance of a receiver go through 
marked changes with changes of impressed frequency in the 
neighborhood of the natural fundamental frequency of its dia- 
phragm. 

5. The motional resistance and motional reactance—that is, 
the excess of free over damped resistance or reactance—con- 
form accurately to certain simple laws, thus: 

I. The motional reactances plotted as ordinates against the 
motional resistances as abscissas as the frequency of constant 
impressed emf is changed from zero to infinity give a circular 
locus, with various interesting characteristics, for which a first 
approximation theory is given. 

II. The rectangular plots of motional reactance and mo- 
tional resistance, against angular velocity of constant impressed 
emf, give curves somewhat analogous to the curves of index 
of refraction and absorption of light in an optical medium in 
the neighborhood of an absorption band. 

6. The power taken by a telephone receiver when sounding 
at 0.3 volt applied voltage may exceed by 68 per cent. the power 
taken from the same emf when the diaphragm is damped. 


—— 





New Telephone Exchanges in London. 

According to an official statement of British post of- 
fice, six new telephone exchanges are contemplated for 
London in the near future. Three of them will be known 
as the Park, Regent, and Museum exchanges, two of the 
other three being in the city and one in the Clerkenwell 
district. The Park exchange will be in the Notting Hil! 
neighborhood, the Regent exchange is extended to reliev 
Gerrard, whilst the Museum exchange will assist the Hol- 
born, Central, Gerrard, and Mayfair exchanges. It is ex 
pected that the Park exchange will be opened shortly. 
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Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Upholds Commission’s Rate Regulating Power. 
In an opinion by Chief Justice Turner, just handed down 
in the Oklahoma supreme court an Oklahoma City ordi- 


nance authorizing the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


to raise its rates on the basis of additional subscribers, the 
maximum rate to be charged to be dependent upon the 
total number of telephones within the city limits, is de- 
clared void, while the right of the Corporation Commis- 
sion to establish rates for telephone companies is upheld. 

Under an order of the corporation commission which 
provides that no telephone or transmission company shall 
make a change in rates without first submitting the pro- 
posed new schedule to the commission for approval, the 
Pioneer company was fined $100 for violation of the order. 
The judgment of the commission is affirmed. 

The decision is of ‘especial importance in Oklahoma 
City, as the company was required by James S. Twyford, 
who was city attorney at the time, to give bond to re- 
imburse its subscribers for the additional amounts to about 
25 per cent. of all charges collected from subscribers in 
Oklahoma City since April, 1909. Mr. Twyford will take 
up the matter with the present city administration to as- 
sist in securing this refund for the subscribers. The re- 
fund will aggregate about $60,000. 

When the company made its raise in 1909, its authority 
to do so was questioned by Mr. Twyford and after con- 
siderable sparring back and forth he took the matter be- 
fore the corporation commission on a complaint signed 
by the Burroughs Oil Co. 

The decision applies. also to Guthrie and other cities in 
which the Pioneer telephone people operate. There will 
be no rebate in Guthrie for excess was not charged. 

) * 
Tri-State Granted St. Cloud Franchise. 

By a popular vote of about two to one, the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
has been granted a franchise at St. Cloud, Minn. The 
grant permits the installation of twelve toll stations 
throughout the town, which will connect with the long 
distance lines of the Tri-State company. It does not in- 
clude the establishment of a local exchange. The work 
of running the lines to St. Cloud will be begun at once. 

Previous to submitting the question to the voters, the 
city commission had approved the franchise, four com- 
missioners voting in favor of it and but one against it. 
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Refusal to Furnish Service. 

The Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co. has com- 
plained to the New York Public Service Commission against 
the New York Telephone Co. for refusal of the latter to 
furnish telephone service to the complainant. 

The petition states that it is a telephone corporation with- 
in the contemplation of the Public Service Commisson law. 
On August 6, 1912, application was made to the New York 
Telephone Co., for telephone service, involving the placing 
of a switchboard in the office of complainant. The con- 
tract was signed on August 9 and a check given the New 
York company. On August 22, after repeated requests 
for service, the complainant’s check was returned and 
the contract sent back with complainant’s name cut off. 

Complainants say they requested that a letter be written 
by the New York company giving the reasons for declining 


to furnish service, and that the attorney for the company 
promised that such a letter would be sent, but no such let- 
ter has been received. The commission is asked to make 
an order directing the New York company to promptly 
install a switchboard and furnish telephone service. The 
complaint has been served on the company and an answer 
required within ten days. 





Speculation on Bemis Report in Chicago. 

The possibility of a reduction in the rates of the Chicago 
Telephone Co., in Chicago is said to be remote. This, it 
is maintained in some quarters, will be the report of Pro- 
fessor Edward W. Bemis, public utility expert, who has 
been busy fori a year on a telephone report at the instance 
of the city council. 

An official of the company said: “I am informed that 
there will be a suggestion of reduction on unlimited resi- 
dence service. This I do not consider a real reduction, but 
simply the placing of a premium on those subscribers. In 
other words, it will encourage that service.” 

Professor Bemis refused absolutely to affirm or deny 
the information. He said the report would be ready 
“speedily,” but when asked to set a definite date he declined. 





Ul 
Orders Bill Revoking Bell Franchise. 

The Central Union Telephone Co. is to be ordere| to 
cease doing business in Peoria, IIl., because of alleged ;oor 
service, excessive rates and failure to comply with franchise 
conditions. 

A resolution asking the draft of an ordinance to this ef- 
fect has passed the city council by a vote of eleven to four. 
The resolution requires the corporation counsel to draw an 
ordinance repealing the franchise under which the Cen- 
tral Union company is operating. 

The recommendations of the committee set forth in de- 
tail the reasons why the franchise should be nullified. In 
brief the telephone company had not acted promptly in 
the matter of painting poles when so instructed; it had 
not proven that its rates were not excessive, and it had 
not remedied its “miserable service.” 

The following editorial from the 
Transcript needs no comment: 


“There is no desire among the intelligent citizens of 
Peoria to prosecute any public service corporation doing 
business in this city, and the most of us have learned 
that it is no crime for a concern of this sort to make a 
reasonable amount of money out of its investment. But 
when it becomes apparent that such a corporation is not 
only granting to its patrons a poorer quality of service, 
while at the same time demanding more compensation 
than it is giving and receiving in other cities of similar 
size, civic self-respect and a sense of fair play demand 
that the imposition be ended. 

For this reason the action of a certain faction of the 
city council demanding the repeal of the Central Union 
Telephone Company’s franchise will meet with the ap- 
proval of a great majority of Peoria citizens. There is 
no desire to put the Central Union out of business; the 
backers of the repeal resolution simply desire to place the 
company in a position where it will have to comply more 
fully with the terms of its franchise and give the patrons 
of its Peoria lines the same service at the same rates 
charged in other cities of similar size. The committee 
of aldermen who have investigated the matter of rates 
in other cities make this report: 

From the best information we can find, your commit- 
tee is of the opinion that the rates at present charged 
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in the city of Peoria are excessive and not in accordance 
with that portion of the ordinance last mentioned (pro- 
viding that rates shall not exceed those charged in cities 
of like size or population). 

{t is not necessary to go outside of Peoria to find that 
the Central Union is making an extra profit off its local 
patrons. The fact that its Independent rival is able to 
make a profit at rates considerably under those of the 
Central Union is evidence enough on this subject. 

The council will have the backing of the general pub- 
lic.in standing by the Lowes resolution. We are entitled 
to better telephone service and lower rates.” 





| 
Denver Mayor Vetoes Competition Invitation. 

\ resolution passed by the Denver, Colo., city council, 
inviting the entrance of a competing telephone company in 
that city, has been vetoed by the mayor. Among the rea- 
sons which he gave for the action were that it would be 
better to give the Mountain States Bell an opportunity to 
deal fairly with the people before taking steps to obtain 
relief through competition. 


{ * 





Decision Affecting Oklahoma Franchise Grants. 

The right of a municipality to grant a franchise to an in- 
dividual is defined in an opinion by Chief Justice Turner, of 
the: Oklahoma supreme court, in affirming the judgment of 
the district court of Washington county in holding void a 
franchise granted by the city of Bartlesville, to Robert L. 
Henry, to lay gas mains in the streets of Bartlesville. 

Under an ordinance granted by the city of Bartlesville, a 
franchise was granted to Henry and his assigns, to lay pipes 
and supply the people of the town of Bartlesville with gas 
for a period of twenty years. On the ground that the fran- 
chise was void, an injunction was granted, restraining the 
holders of the franchise from digging up the streets. In his 
opinion Justice Turner says: 

“The legislative power of the state has never granted or 
celegated to the municipalities of the state the power to grant 
to an individual the franchise of furnishing natural gas to 
such municipality, or clothed him with the power of exer- 
cising the right of eminent domain to enable him to do so. 
This business of a public nature has been provided for by the 
state and by it entrusted to domestic corporations only.” 





Would Appeal to Commission on Rates. 

An appeal to the Wisconsin Railroad Commission for a 
reduction of rental rates by the local exchange of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. is proposed by the mayor of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., who, in a statement to the council analyzing 
the annual report of the telephone company filed at Madi- 
son, declared that the exchange was making 20 per cent. 
on its investment, or 13 per cent. more than a reasonable 
dividend which the commission had prescribed. 

The figures of the report show that the company had 
a surplus of $17,000 in the local exchange, but of this 
amount, $6,067 is deducted for depreciation. The mayor 
attacked the figures, which he said had been juggled. 
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Nebraska Commission Rulings. 


The Nebraska Railway Commission has decided to bring 
in the aid of the state’s legal department in obtaining 
physical valuation of several telephone companies of the 
state which thus far have failed to comply with the 
commission’s request. The delinquent companies are: 
Archer Independent Telephone Association, Boyd County 
Mutual Telephone Co., Grant Telephone Co., Hastings 
Independent Telephone Co., Wilson Telephone Co., Stella 
Telephone Co., and Jackson Independent Telephone Co. 

Permission has been given the Farmers’ Telephone 
Co., of Dodge county, and the Citizens’ Telephone Co., 
of Saunders county, to connect with a toll line extending 
from the switchboard of one company at North Bend to 
the switchboard of the other company at Morse Bluffs 








and to establish toll rates to several towns in the two 
counties. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. has been 
lowed to discontinue its exchange at Friend. All of the 
subscribers except five had been taken over by the Saline 
County Telephone Co., and these five will go over to 
the other company without objection. Consequently the 
free service between Cordova and Exeter with the Lin- 
coln company’s exchange at Friend has been discontinued. 


Seeks Franchise in Rock Island. 

The Tri-City Automatic Home Telephone Co. has filed 
a petition with the city commission of Rock Island, IIl., 
asking that a proposition to grant the company a franchise 
be passed upon by the voters of the city. The franchise 
proposed is for twenty-five years, construction must he 
commenced within ninety days after franchises are granted 
by Rock Island, Moline and Davenport and service must 
be furnished within eighteen months after beginning work. 
Lines within fire limits are to be placed under ground. 

It is specified that the company shall furnish free service 
until such time as it has 12,000 telephones in service in 
the three cities and their suburbs. Rates are fixed as fol- 
lows: $4.50 a month for business service and $2 a month 
for residence service, with an increase of 162-3 cents a 
month for each 1,000 additional telephones; party lines, $3 
a month for business service and $1.50 a month for resi- 
dence service. 

Free service is to be furnished to Rock Island, Sears, 
Milan, East Moline, Silvis, Watertown, Moline, Davenport 
and Bettendorff and suburbs within a ten mile radius of the 
exchanges of the three cities. The city is to receive fifteen 
telephones free and fifty for the fire and police systems. 











Authorizes Sale of Telephone Property in Ohio. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission, after considering 
the application of the Adams County Telephone Co. and 
the Manchester Telephone Co. for permission for the lat- 
ter to buy certain property from the Adams County com- 
pany, has authorized the sale. The property in question 
is located in or near Manchester. The consideration is 
$493.93. 





. > 


New Jersey Commissioners on Discrimination. 

The Board of Public Utility Commissioners, of New 
Jersey, has just published a report made to it some time ago 
by Philander Betts, chief inspector of the utilities division, 
on the matter of discrimination in rates practiced by the 
various telephone companies doing business in that state. 
The report was, in part, as follows: 


“In August, 1910, the board directed the telephone com- 
panies doing business within the state of New Jersey to 
file complete schedules showing the rates charged for all 
classes of service. The companies were also directed 
to file lists showing the customers receiving service at other 
than scheduled rates, and information as to whether these 
special rates were the subject of special contracts or not. 

The telephone companies filed the information called for, 
and this has been studied critically with a view to determine 
to what extent service was being furnished at rates other 
than standard—the standard rates for the purpose of this 
inquiry being considered the regularly advertised schedule. 
Some critical study has also been made of the schedules 
themselves to determine whether the schedules in ther- 
selves provide for undue discrimination. 

The telephone companies appear to be divided into three 
general groups: The Bell system, with the New York 
Telephone Co. in the northern part of the state and th 
Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. in tle 
southern part of the state, together with the affiliated « 
sub-license companies; those connected with the Ind 
pendent or Keystone system of Pennsylvania, which i! 
clude the Interstate, the Eastern, the Peoples Rural and 
(Continued on page 480.) 











The Absorption of Creosote by the Cell Walls of Wood 


A Report Issued by the United States Forest Service, Department of Agriculture—Effect of Absorption by Cell 
Walls—Past and Present Investigations—Methods of Test—Treatments with Creosote 
Free from Water—Results of the Tests 


By Clyde H. Teesdale 


The location of the creosote absorbed by wood in preserva- 
tive treatment has much to do with the mechanical properties 
of the treated material. If the cell walls do not absorb creo- 
sote, wood properly treated should not suffer a decrease in 
strength, provided no chemical reaction takes place. If, on 
the other hand, the cell walls do absorb creosote, then a weak- 
ening effect, similar to that produced by moisture in the wood, 
may be expected. 

Miscroscopic examinations of creosoted wood made by the 
forest service in the past, led to the belief that creosote did 
not enter the cell walls. Later experiments, however, appar- 
ently showed this supposition to be incorrect. Creosote oil, 
seen in a mass, appears of a dark or almost black color, but 
in a thin layer is transparent and almost colorless. Failure to 
see it in a section of: wood mounted for miscroscopical ex- 
amination, therefore 
is no proof of its 








absence, and_ evi- 
“y) dence must be 
sought for by other 
aver Man methods. 
CREOSOTE 7) 


It is well known 
that the volume of 
wood varies with 
the amount of mois- 
ture present,  in- 
creasing with the 
absorption of water 
by the cell walls, 
and shrinking with 
drying.* It is there- 
fore reasonable to 
suppose that if cre- 
osote is absorbed by 
the cell wails an ef- 
fect analogous to 
that produced by the 
absorption of water 
will occur. 

Measurements by 
Harry D. Tiemann, 
of the forest service, 
made at the Yale 
Forest School labor- 
atory on test speci- 
mens before and after soaking in creosote (see Table No. 1,) 
indicated a slight but unmistakable swelling in the specimens 
thus treated. The results of another series having a similar 
purpose, but differing materially in the methods employed, 
made recently at the Forest Products Laboratory, are given 
i” this circular. 

In these tests a number of pieces approximately 2”x34”"x%” 
were prepared from yew (Taxus) and Eastern hemlock 
(Tsuga canadensis). The pieces were dried in an oven at 
212° F. for 24 hours, then placed in a desiccator and 
weighed when cold to the nearest 0.001 gram, after which they 



























































Arrangement of Apparatus. 





*It is the water absorbed by the cell walls which causes 
swelling, not the free water in the cells, since after the fiber 
saturation point is reached water is still absorbed as free water, 
out no farther swelling occurs. See forest service circular 108 


were coated with paraffin and again weighed in air and also 
under water. 

The weight of each piece under water was corrected by sub- 
tracting the weight (under water) of the paraffin on the piece.7 
The volume of each piece was found by subtracting its weight 




































Species. 
Measurements. ch 
est- | Longleaf} Lobloll White 

Spruce. | “put. pine. pine. ai oak. 
7.400 8.240 9. 290 7.010 9.540 
1.989 1.976 1.973 1.985 1,967 
1,965 1.952 1,470 1.479 1, 466 
12.500] 12.650] 10.550} 11.500 10/680 
1,989 1,979 1.975 1.988 1.968 
0 -150 -100 -150 -050 
1.968 1.956 1.473 1,481 1.467 
150 -200 -200 -140 -070 
ight 14.000 13.580 10.970 12.170 10.980 
Rad al dimension... ‘“ 1.991 1.980 1.976 1.988 1,968 
==’ -100 +200 -150 -150 -050 
— ential dimension. . . — = 1.473 1,481 1.469 

. e -200 1 e 
age, 3 10, 1 ; ws -” 
Weight... 18.800 17.400 13.900 15. 200 12.750 
Bodie Ghncnsten = at Le 2.002 1.995 
wi zg. ° +760 1.1 - 860 1.420 
— dimension hen Hee We 1.496 1.501 

. . . 1, 

Sept. 9, 1909: ne weed 
Ww 18. 850 17.500 14.050 200 13.100 
Ri 2.097 1.993 2.001- | 1.999 
8 +900 - 860 1.420 -910 1.630 
2.000 1.992 1,496 2 1.507 
8 1.780 2.050 1.770 iho 2.800 
19. 100 17.700 14.150 15.300 13.300 
2.008 1.997 2.006 2.006 2.011 
+950 1.060 1.670 1.060 2. 240) 
2.002 2.000 1.501 1.503 1.526 
1,880 2, 460 2,110 1,620 4.100 
1 The disks measured were cut fro: mm Wnocenahty cine wood 1 (used in preference to oven-dry wood 
$s opel eng ponte on eects a al m of moisture from the air) and were placed in a quart pre- 
pe —— and seal 7 tiled the fae he ae ree ae tan 5 The creweote had. 
The disks were 0.126 hick whan placed in: 
Yar Dac. 5, 1908. these — at about 17" C. ‘until finally heated to 100° for about § hours with 

the cover of the jar loose, cooled under seal so as to be in partial vacuum, , 


Table No. 1. Swelling of Wood Due to Absorption of Creosote. 
under water (corrected) from its weight in air, the weight of 
the water displaced, in grams, being numerically equal to the 
volume in cubic centimeters. 

The pieces were treated with creosote for 14% hours at 180° 
F. and 150 pounds pressure per square inch. The creosote 
was then heated to 220° F., and the pieces allowed to remain 
in it at this temperature for 5 hours, after which they were 
cooled in the oil. The amount of water in the creosote was 
not determined, but was probably less than 0.5 per cent. 

When the oil had reached room temperature (about 75° F.) 
the pieces were removed, the surplus oil on the surface was 
carefully wiped off, and the pieces were again weighed in air 
and in water and their volume determined as described be- 
fore. The paraffin applied to the pieces before treatment was 
dissolved during the treatment. It was not.necessary to coat 
the treated pieces with paraffin because the creosote made them 
sufficiently waterproof. 

Since there was a trace of water in the creosote used, a sec- 
ond test was made with creosote from which the water had 
been removed. About one liter of creosote containing 0.2 





+ The weight of the paraffin was determined as follows: Let 
P=weight in air of paraffin on piece (in grams), and p= 





weight under water of paraffin on piece (in grams). Then 
p= P—weight of water displaced. Also specific grav- 
ity = = 0.89. Or, eight of water 
weight of water displaced 
P. 
displaced— ——. Hence, p = P——— = P—1.12P = —0.12P. 
0.89 0.89 
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per cent. water as alloed to stand over one pound of fused 
calcium chloride for 24 hours. Both the creosote and calcium 
chloride were well shaken at intervals. At the end of this 
period the oil was filtered. 

In this test hard maple, dried for 24 hours at 102° C., was 
used. The pieces, of approximately the same size as those 



























































Oven- | Cor- Weight} Vol- | Vol- In- in- 

dry at récted 3 Absorp- jin water; ume | ume | crease | crease 
Species. No. t paraf- | ¥ ht | treat- | tionof | after | before} after in 

fin of t, | Creosote. | treat- | treat-| treat-| vol- | vol- 

piece, * lin water.) ™&2 ment. | ment. | ment.} ume. | ume. 
Grams.} Gram. Grams. | perc.c.t m.| €.c. | €.c. | ce. | Perct. 
Yew, heart ?..... 1} 2.288] 0.034 | —1.573 | 6.087 0.725 | 0.812 | 3,861 | 4.102 | 0.241 6.24 
2) 2.047 -1. 4. 562 - 733 «705 | 3.432 | 3.644} .212 6.18 
3| 1.808 044 | —1.289 | 3.845 -657 -359 | 3.097 | 3.308} .211 6.82 
4] 2.147 —1.483 | 4.840 ~742 747 | 3.630 | 3.862} .232 6.30 
6] 1.666 108 | —1.041 | 3.645 - 732 2.707 | 2.899 | .192 7.11 
7| 2.179 —1.319 | 4.682 -715 751 | 3.499 | 3.732 | .233 6.67 
8] 1.728) .101 | —1.044] 3.822 755 2.773 | 3.004] .231 8.33 
Average..... poccdccedccodisccccoccdocceccccciocccccccdoccocs peecdiocccccccloccccccioceccocfocccccs 6.81 

Yew, sap........ 9 -067 — .749| 2.405}: 837 307 | 1.717 | 1.913 | .196) 11.4 

10} 1.140 113 | — 2.720 }° ~385 | 1.915 -192| 10. 

Pe ee PS A ee ee ee See ee ae 10.7 
Hemlock, heart..) 11 | 1.158 +109 | —1.036 | 2.844 273 | 2.194 | 2.357 [ .163 7.44 
.12} 1.330 092 | —1.487| 3.616 812 -344 | 2.817 | 3.009} .192 6.75 
.13.) 1.481 104 | —1.419 | 3.750 782 - 302 | 2.901 | 3.130} .229 7.90 

14} 1.373 112 | —1. 4.102 847 284 | 3.223 | 3.452} .229 7.1 
DE Es SR AC? Ge EE SES TEES Hehe. some eee! 7.30 

1 Based on volume of wood before treatment. 2 Piece No. 5 was lost during the tests. 


Table No. 2. Weights and Volumes of Test Pieces. 


used in the previous test, were placed in an 8-ounce bottle, B, 
shown in the illustration, the bottle and also the tube, C, being 
filled with the water-free creosote. A second 4-ounce bottle 4, 
was filled to a depth of ‘one-half inch with mercury, and the 
remaining space with water-free creosote. The glass tube, C, 
connecting the two bottles, dipped one-fourth inch beneath 
the surface of the mercury in the 4-ounce bottle. A second 
open glass tube, D, led from the 4-ounce bottle to the outside 

This apparatus was placed in the treating cylinder, and a 
pressure of 250 pounds at a temperature of from 150° F. to 
200° F. was applied for one hour. A gradually rising tem- 
perature was maintained throughout the treatment in order 
to guard against outside oil being drawn into the apparatus. 
The mercury seal was provided as an additional precaution 
against anything but mercury being drawn into the 8-ounce 
bottle B. With this apparatus, the outside pressure medium 
might have been creosote or any other iiquid, but the pieces 
could have been treated only with the creosote which had 
been placed in the bottle. 

The volumes of the hard maple pieces before and after 
treatment with the water-free creosote were determined as 
described for yew and hemlock. 

Table No. 1 gives the measurements made at the Yale 
laboratory on one specimen each of spruce, chestnut, long- 
leaf pine, loblolly pine, and white oak. Table No. 2 gives 














Oven- Cor- Weight | Vol- | Vol- | In- In- 
dry bea ms rected ry Absorp- jin water; ume | ume | crease | crease 
Srecies. _No.| weight .- it | feat- | tionof | sfter | before} after in 
— of ; ¢, | creosote. | treat- | treat-| treat-| vol- | vol- 
piece. iin water.) ™e> ment. | ment. | ment.| ume. | ume. 
Gram 
Grams. > . | Grams.| perc.c. | Gram.| ¢.¢. | ¢.¢. | ¢.¢. | Perc. 
Maple, heart... .. 1] 2.434] 0.127] —1.112] 4.095 0.456 | 0.148 | 3.646 | 3.947 | 0.301 8.26 
2) 2.470 ~160 | —1.160 | 4.307 506 -370 | 3.630 | 3.937 | .307 8.46 
3] 2.050 ~143 | — .982| 3.608 514 «291 | 3.082 | 3.317 | .285 9.45 
4) 2.145 140 | —1.009 | 3.755 -510 -338 | 3.154 | 3.417] .263 8.34 
5] 2.044 130 | —1.024| 3.588 503 +279 | 3.068 | 3.309; .241 7.86 
6] 2.141 ~102 | —1.162| 3.800 512 «324 | 3.243 | 3.476 | .233 7.18 
7| 2.381 -107 | —1.164] 4.168 504 ~336 | 3.545 | 3.832] .287 £4 
8] 2.310 ~135 | —1.138 | 4.057 7 -350 | 3.448 | 3.707} .259 - 50, 
AWETRGB . 000 deccchoccccccclecoccccdiececcccecioccecce ; SaED eas . oe a a et ae 



































; * Based on vetemte of wood betes teentanvat. 
Table No. 3. Weights and Volumes of Maple Test Pieces. 


results of the tests on yew and hemlock, and Table No. 3 
of those on hard maple. 

The average increases in volume resulting from the treat- 
ments of the three species in per cent. of the volumes before 


treatment were: Per cent. 
i SE ie oe. a ehdays xan oenele cane 6.81 
I en ek Shi Sale Ne tA Soins «SRR R REDS 10.70 
TONNES 8s akan scaen ated oben 7.30 


ee Ge NNN, ionniecenesasccckesve cs 8.14 
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It is thus seen that a decided swelling takes place in wood 
impregnated with creosote. This swelling, the tests indicate, 
is caused by the absorption of the creosote by the cell wails. 








Spokane Home Company’s Toll Range. 

The current issue of the Automatic Telephone News, pub- 
lished by the Home Telephone Co., of Spokane, Wash., shows 
a map of the points about Spokane reached by the toll and 
long distance lines of the Home company and its affiliated 
organizations. 

Commenting on the range enjoyed by the Spokane sub- 
scribers of the Independent system, Byron E. Cooney, editor 
of the News, says: “One of the first impressions to eradicate 
in the minds of the public is that the Independent telephone 
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Map Showing Toll Points Adjacent to Spokane. 


has not the same facilities for long distance as those possessed 
by the Bell company.” 
As indicating the relative situations of the two systems in 
the territory about Spokane, the following figures are given: 
Independent Bell 
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In the towns shown, therefore, the Independent system is 
operating over 2,400 telephones, as against the Bell’s 524. 
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A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


WALTER C. POLK, general superintendent of the Kansas 
City Home Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo., was born in 
New Vienna, Ohio, in 1869. He graduated from the Ohio 
State University with the degree of civil engineer. From 1895 
to 1900 Mr. Polk was connected with the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., as assistant su- 
perintendent of construc- 
tion. During the next 
seven years he was asso- 
ciated, as chief engineer, 
with the Central Construc- 
tion Co.—the E. L. Barber 
and James S. Brailey syn- 
dicate. This corporation 
built a number of impor- 
tant Independent telephone 
plants in various parts of 
the country, among them 
being Toledo, Louisville 
and Kansas City. From 
1907 to 1910 Mr. Polk 
maintained offices at To- 
ledo, doing special report 
and appraisal work. In 
the latter year he was ap- 
pointed general superin- 
_- tendent of the Kansas City 

Home, his present po- 
Previous to entering the telephone field in 1895, he 
was engaged in railroad construction and maintenance of 
way, at Columbus, Ohio, being connected with the C. S. H. 
Railway and the Columbus and Sandusky Short Line Rail- 
way. 

















sition. 


W. H. CAMAN, general manager of the New Home Tele- 
phone Co., Beatrice, Neb., was born in Elmwood, IIl., Decem- 
ber 12, 1867. Early in life Mr. Caman made a reputation as 
a band conductor. He organized and led a number of bands, 
notable among which were one at Wellington, Kans., and one 
at Winfield, Kans. In 
1901, he was one of the 
organizers oi the Win- 
field Telephone Co., of 
which he became mana- 
ger, superintendent and 
a director. He served in 
these joint capacities un- 
til 1906, when he associat- 
ed himself with the New 
Home Telephone Co., of 
Beatrice, as general 
manager, with which con- 
cern he is still connected. 
He is a director in the 
New Home, and is presi- 
dent of the Home Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., 
of Filley, Neb. Mr. 
Caman is also the pro- 
prietor of a haberdashery 
business in Beatrice. He 
was a member of the 
\ansas association when in that state and served on the exec- 
itive board. In Nebraska he is associated with the state 
issociation and has served as a director. He is an Elk, a 
Scottish Rite Mason and a director of the Beatrice Com- 
mercial Club. 

















JAY GORDON MITCHELL, engineer for the North Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, dates his connection with the tele- 
phone business from June, 1893, when, upon graduation from 
high school, he went with the Cieveland Telephone Co., as 
troubleman. He continued with the Cleveland company at 
intervals in his attendance 
at Adelbert College, at 
Cleveland, until 1896, when 
he became assistant elec- 
trician for the Cleveland 
Machine Screw Co., being 
later chief electrician. In 
1910 he was engineer in 
charge of power equip- 
ment for the Cleveland 
Telephone Co.; later he 
became general inspector, 
covering all maintenance, 
new construction and 
central office equipment, 
remaining until April, 
1905, when he went with 
the North Electric Co. as 
electrical engineer. In 
September, 1909, he _ be- 
came assistant sales man- 
ager for the Dean Elec- 
tric Co., Elyria, Ohio, and 
afterwards sales manager. In April, 1911, he returned to the 
North company as sales engineer. Mr. Mitchell is an asso- 
ciate member of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and a member of the Cleveland Advertising Club. 
He was born in Cleveland, November 7, 1876. 

















C. I. STOCKING, general superintendent of the North East 
Kansas Telephone Co. and the Southeast Nebraska Telephone 
Co., with headquarters at Hiawatha, Kans., was born in St. 
Joseph, Mo., May 27, 1879. His education, begun in the public 
schools of Troy, Kans., was completed by a correspondence 
course and by over fif- 
teen years of practical 





experience. Before en- 
tering the telephone 
business, Mr. Stocking 


was a telegraph opera- 
tor for the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co. In 
1898, he installed a tele- 
phone plant at Troy, 
Kans., which was the 
second Independent 
property in that part of 
the state. In 1899, he 
sold the Troy plant and 
entered the service of 
the Citizens Telephone 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. In 





1901 he resigned and 
went with the North 
East Kansas company 








as manager of its Doni- 
phan county plants. In 
1905 he was promoted to the general superintendency of the 
entire system. The Southeast Nebraska company secured his 
services as general superintendent in 1910. As engineer of 
both companies Mr. Stocking has practically rebuilt both sys- 
tems 
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Practical Telephony for the Practical Exchange Manager 


The Second Installment of a Series of Articles Relating to the Management and Operation of a Moderate Size 
Exchange—A Review of the General Situation—Discussion of Wants of the Fublic in 
Relation to Telephone Service 


By H. R. Van Deventer 


Before taking up the analysis of the wants of the pub- 
lic in a particular locality, a brief review of the general 
situation, or want for telephones as it now exists, is ad- 
visable. 

Never before has the demand for service been so great, 
or the situation, as a whole, so favorable to the establish- 























‘“‘Never Before Has the Demand for Service Been So Great.”’ 


ment of small and medium sized operating companies, es- 
pecially in the rural districts of the South and West. The 
time is almost here when telephone service will be so 
good and so cheap that the average laborer cannot afford 
to be without it. This increased demand is gaining every 
day. Even now the practical farmer considers the tele- 
phone one of the essentials of his existence. The field, 
therefore, presents to men of energy and ambition oppor- 
tunities which they can ill afford to neglect. The de- 
mand for service is great and can be met at a profit. 

Personally, I believe that the older companies, with all 
their aspirations toward “universal” service, can never take 
care of the development of this country properly; that is, 
they will never be able to push telephone service to the 
point of saturation as rapidly as the public demands it. 
I think the reason for their inability to do this is their 
size and massiveness and the unwieldly organization which 
they seem to possess. The starting of the smallest tele- 
phone company, to them, involves almost as much expense, 
in the initial steps, as does the organization of a large ex- 
change. 

There is the legal department, the right-of-way depart- 
ment, the traffic department, the construction department 
and several other departments to be consulted, plans to be 
made, “lay outs” to be considered, rates to be promul- 
gated, etc. All of these departments are under the super- 
vision of experts who get large salaries. There are an in- 
numerable number of papers to be written, read, revised 
and consulted, before even the smallest exchange can start 
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to earn money. 


The mass of detail which must be gon- 
over, by a number of people, and the numerous officials wh, 
must be “consulted” before anything can be done, make: 
the local exchange proposition one that will not pay for 
them. 

After the company begins its existence there is a world 
of auditing to be done, a settling of the accounts of one 
department with the other, and a vast mass of internal de- 
partmental affairs to be written about and talked over 
which makes the practical operation of the plant terribly 
expensive. 

In the affairs of any large corporation, there comes a 
time when the “system” of routine management become: 
a heavy tax upon the business. The writer knows of one 
organization where as simple a thing as a requisition for 
a pair of brushes for a dynamo, or -the purchase of a barre! 
of dry cells, involves an expense of $1.56. In other words, 
it costs $1.56 for clerical work, bookkeeping, auditing, ete 
This was so bad, that the process was simplified. 

This is not a criticism of the management of such com- 


panies, but a comment on their condition. They realize the 


state of affairs and are trying to remedy them. But the 
small company always will have the advantage. It is like 


the light cavalry, mobile, active and in the best pos- 
sible position to get quick results. 

Then, again, there is another trouble that the larger com- 
panies usually experience. The men and particularly the 
officers managing their small exchanges do not belong to 
the town in which the exchange is located. These men are 
usually foreigners in one sense of the word, and being 
employes of a large corporation, are often looked upon 
with suspicion. None of this feeling exists in the case of 
home-owned, home-managed companies. 

For these reasons it will be seen that’ conditions are fav- 
orable for the organization of local companies, and the 
development of local situations, and that the chances for 
success today are greater than ever before. 

Another favorable condition is the liberal attitude of the 
older company towards the physical connection proposition 
Their present attitude is partly one of enlightened policy 
and partly one that they have been forced into by circum- 
stances. 

It is now apparent to any one who looks into the situa- 
tion that the various long distance companies do not seek 
to control local telephone properties, but would much rather 
leave them to be home-owned and controlled, with a trafiic 
connection, or some sort of an agreement whereby the 
long distant companies secure the long distance business 
and the home company remains entirely free to handle its 
local and rural toll traffic as it may see fit. 

Another phase of the situation which has redounded most 
favorably to the home-owned company is the matter «i 
government, state and municipal rate regulation and the 
attitude of the public thereto. There is hardly a state in 
which this matter is not receiving daily attention. Stat 
commissions are now numerous and even the federal go\ 
ernment is interested in the future of combinations, whic 
if in any way oppressive, will be promptly regulated. Fro 
the way in which the tobacco and oil companies have pro- 
pered as a result of this legislation it is difficult to s« 
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where it works a hardship, but it shows that the people 
are on their guard, and it makes those companies which 
are inclined to be unfair, more careful of the people’s 
rights. 

The telephone business in a certain way, especially as 
regards the long distance business, tends toward a universal 
standard of service and a standard of efficiency for the in- 
struments, wires, switchboards and other appliances which 
are connected during a long distance conversation. In ad- 
dition to this, uniform methods of accounting must be 
used, or endless confusion will result. None of these 
problems can be so well handled properly by a large num- 
ber of companies operating independently of each other, so 
there is either an actual centralization of power, or some 
agreement on these points. 

I may be accused of favoring the so-called “universal” 
service. I do not. I do, however, favor service and, from 
experience, think that the more universal it is up to a cer- 
tain point, the more valuable it becomes to the public and 
the better it pays the company. 


Kinp oF LonGc DISTANCE SERVICE PEOPLE DESIRE. 


It is well to point out, however, that in many cases there 
is no desire on the part of the local telephone subscribers 
for long distance service; but where such a desire is 
expressed it is foolish on the part of those contemplating the 
organization of a telephone company to ignore it, or to 
make half-way, indefinite promises, as to long distance 
in the future. If there is a definite demand 
for long distance service, arrangements should be made 
in the beginning to take care of this demand, otherwise 
trouble and dissatisfaction will surely result. 

It is true that over 90 per cent. of a telephone company’s 
business is local business, or business in the surrounding 
county or territory immediately adjacent the town or vil- 
lage in which the exchange is situated. But the remain- 
ing 10 per cent., or the long distance business, is often of 
vital importance to a number of the company’s most im- 
portant subscribers. Often these subscribers are among 
the most influencial business people of the community and, 
if their wants are not properly recognized and taken care 
of, they are disatisfied and soon spread their dissatisfac- 
tion to the others. 

This condition of affairs was taken advantage of by the 
older companies in the early days, when competition was 
fierce. They would emphasize the fact that the home com- 
pany could not give long distance service and, by getting 
two or three of the people in town, who had to have the 
long distance service, to agitate the proposition, the im- 
portance of it was so magnified that finally a majority of 
the people would consider it an absolute necessity. This 
would often drive the home company into an unsatisfac- 
tory and one-sided licensee arrangement. 

There never was and never will be a condition existing 
where a local company must connect with a long distance 
company to secure good service. Good service originated 
with the home-owned and operated companies, and the 
finest service in the world has been developed by the In- 
dependents. The apparatus and methods in use in these 
exchanges represent the latest and best in the art and, 
in this respect, the home-owned companies are not only 
betrer off than the older companies, but have nothing to 
learn from them. In fact, the shoe is often on the other 
foot. as many of the older companies would find it much 
to their advantage, from a service standpoint, if today they 
could buy their equipment in the open market. 

But, to get back to the analysis of the wants of the 
people. The average community today wants a combina- 
tion service; they want good, cheap local service, with fa- 
cilities for long distance connections when desired. They 
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want rates based upon a 90 per cent. local business, and do 
not want to pay an exorbitant rate simply because the long 
distance service is available. ; 

Under existing conditions this can be easily taken care 
of, whereas a few years ago it was well nigh impossible to 
give both good local and long distance service except at an 
exorbitant rate. Times have changed and now it is pos- 
sible to give both classes of service at a rate which a few 
years ago would have been considered cheap even for a 
good local service. 

In talking with the people, when the question of long 
distance service is brought up, it is well to gently inquire 
just how much of such service is necessary. The idea the 
average person has who wants long distance service, or 
rather the collective idea in many small communities, is 
well illustrated by the story of the Irishman who went into 
a restaurant for the first time in his life. He did not know 
just exactly what he wanted, so thought he would watch 
the other patrons. A _ stranger opposite him called the 
waiter and said: “Bring me a boot jack.” 
the Irishman called out: 
—and he was barefooted. 

The people often want long distance service without 
knowing exactly what it is, but demand it because they 
have been told it is necessary for them. Often they think 
it is a peculiar kind of service. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that, in the early. days of the telephone business, two 
distinct classes of companies and two distinct classes of 
instruments were recognized; one, the long distance com- 
pany with its so-called long distance telephones, using pat- 
ented transmitters and receivers which could be obtained 
only from one source; the other, the local or home-owned 
company using instruments adapted for short line work. 

This condition existed for a number of years until the 
fundamental patents expired and a number of manufacturers 
went into the business of producing the so-called “long- 
distance” transmitters and receivers. The condition has 
long since passed away, but the idea of the difference be- 
tween the long distance and local company still exists in 
a vague way in the minds of many people. So, when a new 
telephone proposition is discussed in a community, there 
are many who will ask you to give “long distance” serv- 
ice, not meaning service to distant towns and cities, but 
a high class, efficient service, with good telephone instru- 
ments. I have encountered this 
distance” in many instances. 


Immediately 
“Waiter, bring me a boot jack” 


idea of the term “long 


LocAL CoNDITIONS AFFECTING TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


It may be said, however, that the day of the strictly local 
proposition is at an end. Practically every telephone com- 
pany, no matter how small, must seek an outlet. In many 
cases it is sufficient that it connect with the nearest city 
or town, which almost invariably has a connection with 
some other company, and so on, until ultimately a section 
of several states is tovered. 

In the preliminary review, these points, which are among 
the most vital, must be found out, thoroughly discussed and 
analyzed, namely: What points do the people want to 
reach, what territory must the company cover, what con- 
nections can it advantageously make for an interchange 
of service, how much territory must it cover on a monthly 
rental basis and how much must be toll territory? Again 
I repeat, if a demand for long distance or toll service ex- 
ists in a community, do not try to ignore it, but make 
rates to take care of it. 

Some communities, by virtue of the industries which ex- 
ist in them, and on account of the general character of 
their community business, are more self-contained, as it 
were, than others. I have in mind a small city having 
quite a number of various industries. This town is in- 
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dependent, in a way, of its neighboring communities, and 
the amount of long distance business done is the minimum. 
I know of another small town having only one manufac- 
turing plant. Practically every one in this place, is with, 
or is interested in the manufacturing industries in two 
towns located, respectively, ten and eighteen miles away. 
In this instance, over 40 per cent. of the total amount of 
business handled is to these two towns. In addition this 
town, being midway between the two referred to, handles 
the through switching for these places and is the junction 
point of lines to two other small towns and the surround- 
ing country. 

This condition is, of course, abnormal, but in this par- 
ticular instance a satisfactory long distance service was 
more necessarily desired than local service. The exchange 
which was primarily started here had this in view and was 
a success from the beginning. All distant towns are on a 
toll basis, a charge being made for every call. The strict- 
business rate, with 700 stations. 

Another peculiar thing about this town is the abnormal 
number of pay stations in use. The company finds that 
it pays to establish these stations in considerable numbers. 
The reason this proposition has been a fine paying one, 
and has paid up to 20 per cent. for the last ten years, is on 
account of this careful study of every problem as it has arisen. 

Another particularly favorable factor tending to make 
the establishment of new companies attractive at this time 
is the general awakening that is taking place throughout 
the United States, along the line of better facilities for com- 
munication. This has been caused in a great measure, by 
the rapid spread of education, due to the unexcelled educa- 
tional facilities for which this country is noted. Now the 
telephone stands first as a medium of communication be- 
tween people. It is immeasurably nearer to them than the 
telegraph, its nearest rival, which requires expert operators. 
The telephone is everybody’s instrument, and far outranks 
all others. 

Another factor is the development and perfection of ap- 
paratus, which is now so simple, durable and efficient that 
but little skill is necessary for its setting up and mainte- 
nance. This is what has made the farm telephone line a 
paying proposition to the telephone company instead of 
a source of worry and expense. 


Wuat PractTIcAL TELEPHONY INCLUDES. 


We see, therefore, from a general review of the situation, 
that there is no time like the present for the establish- 
ment of lines and systems. _At no time in the past have 
conditions been so favorable as now. The people want 
service, they are educated to demand it, and understand its 
proper use. The long distance companies are favorably 
inclined towards connection with the smaller or -home- 
owned companies. Construction material does not cost 
any more than it ever did, while the general increase in pop- 
ulation and the betterment in the condition of the masses 
of the people makes a greater demand than ever. 

The farmer is no longer content to shut himself up and 
read the almanac during the long winter evenings. And 
his children, who have been away and seen the advantages 
possessed by others, are no longer willing to do without 
those advantages, particularly the telephone. It is need- 
less to point out all the advantages of a telephone sys- 
tem in a rural community. These are so well known and 
so apparent that they call for no comment here. 

The foregoing apparently does not relate much to ‘“Prac- 
tical Telephony.” Unfortunately there are too many. men 
who consider that “practical” telephony relates only to the 
stringing of wires, the connection of telephone instruments, 
and the operation of exchange equipment. As a matter of 
fact, practical telephony consists just as much of an in- 
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telligent interpretation ofsthe telephonic wants of the peo. 
ple, and the intelligent meeting of those wants, as it does 
of the efficient operation of the physical means necessary 
to satisfy them. It is for this reason that I have given this 
brief preliminary review of several psychological facts 
which must be considered when organizing a company. 
The more closely these facts are studied, the quicker and 
greater will be the ultimate success of the project. 

There are too many “practical” telephone men in the 
sense that they understand only their wires, their telephones 
and their switchboards, and who think that giving service 
consists in the operator answering the greatest number of 
calls per minute. 

One of the most inefficient operators I have ever known 
was, at the same time, the fastest. Her manual dexterity 
was unexcelled, yet her reputation for “sassiness” and abuse 
was known to every P. B. X. operator throughout the city 
in which she worked. Never directly discourteous—that 
is, she kept within bearable limits—yet, in many little ways, 
she made more enemies for the telephone company than 
the other sixteen operators in that exchange put together. 

The manager there was a “practical” telephone man, who 
never threw away a piece of telephone wire and never 
wasted a dry cell. It was his boast that, when he took a 
dry battery out of a telephone as useless, he would punch 
a hole in it and set it in a jar of salt water to use on the 
pole changers. He used to sit up nights watching those 
batteries so that they would not go bad on him and put 
the ringing out, and loss of sleep spoiled his temper. 

He did his own instrument repairing. His exchange was 
well kept from a physical standpoint, yet there was not a 
man, woman, child or dog in the town who liked him, 
for the reason that he paid no attention whatever to the 
psychological side of the telephone business. He consid- 
ered that his duties to the public were fulfilled when he 
gave them service and kept the physical end of his plant 
in working order, while this in reality is only a part of the 
problem. 


































(To be continued.) 











Germans to Inspect American Systems. 

A dispatch from Berlin, Germany, says that three en- 
gineering officials of the German post office department 
are about to sail for the United States in order to investi- 
gate American telephone systems. They will be gone five 
weeks, and will visit New York, Philadelphia, Boston, St 
Louis, Chicago, Columbus and other cities. 

The trip is undertaken with a view to introducing radical 
and much-needed reforms in the antiquated German tele- 
phone system. Telephones are cheap in Germany, but they 
have few other virtues. The average office and house tele 
phone in the biggest cities costs $50 a year, and long-dis- 
tance messages, regardless of mileage, cost twenty-five 
cents apiece between any two points for a three minute 
conversation. 

In other respects the service is abominable. Telephor- 
ing after ten o’clock at night in cities costs five cents ex 
tra, and connections are possible only after a delay of three 
to five minutes, owing to the reduction of the daytime 
staff by about 75 per cent. 

American telephones are regarded in Germany as tlie best 
in the world, and the hopes and prayers of business me? 
and householders accompany the post office department’ 
commissioners to America. 



























Use Concrete Telephone Poles in Illinois. 

The Central Union Telephone Co. is installing concreté 
poles from La Salle, Ill., to the county line. They are 
replacing wooden poles which parallel the canal, and which 
have been adversely affected by the moisture. 
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An Unappreciative Husband. 

“What is the matter, dear?” said the Business Man to his 
wife upon returning home one day. 

“Matter? I’m a rag.” 

“Pardon my candor, but you look it! What’s happened? 
Here, sit down,—are you going to faint? I haven’t seen 
you look so bad in I don’t know when.” 

“No, I’m not going to faint. Don’t be silly. It’s all right. 
What’s the news at the office?” 

“You can’t turn it off that way. You are always spruced 
up and fancy free when I get home, but to-day something 
must have gone wrong because you haven’t even changed 
your——” 

“Wait until after dinner, and I’ll tell you about it. 
ready now. I’ll dress later,—or go to bed.” 

“Go to bed? Isn’t that the limit! I started to telephone 
you to meet me at the office and we’d go out to dinner first, 
but I remembered my togs, so thought we’d eat at home 
and go in together,—and here you say you are a rag and 
are going to bed. Forget all about Clara Marsh’s reception 
to-night? Must be something wrong, as I said before.” 

“Oh, dear, it’s all that old club. But come on in to 
dinner. It’s waiting.” 

“Club? Your precious Amalgamated Society o - 

“Yes, that. You know, Will, that it’s very expensive 
living these days. Yesterday I read a paper before the 
household economy and moral uplift section of our club, 
and as I didn’t know what to talk about, I took up the 
matter of shopping that the papers say so many people 
say costs more if you do it by telephone than—what are 
you laughing at?” 

“Nothing. Go on. Gee! Did you buy this,—Lor—make 
—thankful—’bout—receive—’men,—for mutton or lamb?” 

“Lamb, of course. I selected it, saw it cut, weighed and 
wrapped up. And I saved a cent a pound on it, too,—that 
makes seven cents.” 

“Are you sure you got the piece you selected? Better 
stick to the telephone and leave it to the butcher, if you 
did. But how about going in to Clara’s reception?” 

“T just can’t do it. Go over to the telephone and tele- 
phone our regrets. Say I have an awful headache or any- 
thing—I just can’t do it. I am sorry, too, because Clara 
was my bridesmaid—didn’t she look sweet?—and this is—” 

“Brace up, old girl, and come along. Tom’s a good 
fellow, too, and we mustn’t disappoint them. Can’t do it? 
Got to get up early to-morrow so all the best things won’t 
be picked over first? You never did that before. Oh, 
I see—I’ll call ’em up when we’re through. So that’s 
the racket—want to get there before the telephone orders 
are in! Thought you said these were new potatoes? 
They’re in the markets now.” 

“They don’t look like new potatoes now they’re cooked, 
do they? Isn’t that funny? They were three cents a peck 
cheaper, and that made just ten cents I saved. I asked 
the grocer if he didn’t think new potatoes high and he 
showed me others, but didn’t say they weren’t new. I 
wanted to get some asparagus, too, but it was all gone 
and it was getting so late and I was so tired I haven’ti got 
Over it yet and when I got to another grocer’s he said all 
his best bunches were being sent out on telephone orders 
and he knew how particular we are and I wouldn’t like 
“Ae ones he had left, so I came home because I knew 
you wouldn’t mind a simple dinner to-night, under the cir- 
cumstances. I usually call up two or three grocers and 
find out what they have and compare their prices, which 
of course also saves a lot of time, but I found it a different 
Proposition when I: tried to see everything to-day.” 


It’s 





Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 
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“For goodness sake, was this coffee left over from 
yesterday?” 

“No, that’s freshly made coffee. We were all out and 
it cost only twenty-three cents a pound; that’s what you 
can do when you shop in person.—Oh, well, if that is the 
way you feel! I do my best to economize and wear my- 
self out to a frazzle and this is the thanks I get.”—Tele- 
phone Review. 





Going Up in Detroit. 

At least one young woman employed in a down-town 
skyscraper enjoyed a refreshing diversion from her daily 
routine the other afternoon, says the Detroit News. 

Telephone operators have been very busy during the 
festival period, and yesterday afternoon was no exception, 
so the young woman scarcely noticed the seedy-looking in- 
dividual who strolled in from Woodward avenue and en- 
tered one of the telephone booths at her side. 

Telephone bells jingled, and the switchboard clicked. 
Fifteen minutes flew by, which seemed hours to one or 
two men who were waiting to use the booth. 

“There’s some one in there,” said the operator. 

“T know it, and he’s been in there for nearly half an hour,” 
said one of the restléss men. 

Just then the door of the booth opened six inches and a 
rustic head filled the aperture. 

“Say, when is this dern thing goin’ up?” said a bucolic 
voice through a set of chin whiskers. 

The lank individual, wondering what the merriment was 
about, and what ailed the elevator, ambled out. 





The Operator. 


I’m only one cog in the big machine, 

But maybe you will agree 

There’d be many a kink or a slipping stroke 
From the big fly wheels—and that’s no joke— 
Were it not for the hidden likes of me. 


I deal in the gamut of human woes; 

I shuttle the joys of those care free. 

I’m waiting to serve you day and night; 

I’m as used to the bleak as the great high light— 
I, and the hidden likes of me. 


And when you’ve all written and talked about 
The things we do, may you see 

That in spite of the fact we are not in view 
We are nothing but human beings, too, 

I, and the hidden likes of me. 


—Telephone Bulletin. 





Next to getting married, says a Chicago paragrapher, 
there is nothing so solemn and so charged with responsi- 
bility as filling out a petition to have a telephone installed 
or to have the service transferred from one house to an- 
other. And then one has to wait an age. 

[Editor’s Note: But the Independent company in Chi- 
cago has not yet tapped the residence sections of the city. 
Have patience. |] 





He (continuing his remarks over the telephone)—“Will 
you marry me, my dearest?” 

She—“Am I the only one who can make you happy?” 

He—“You are the only one who can make me miserable 
by refusing to marry me!” 







































































































































































































































































































































In the Rural Line Districts 


The telephone line was in bad order a short time last 
week, but was soon put to a mend. It is suspected that an 
aeroplane came a little near the ground, and caught the 
wires with a wing.—St. Leo Item in Canby (Minn.) News. 

Mrs. Sadie Brand resigned her position as operator at 
the Independent Telephone office and left Monday to ac- 
company her mother, Mrs. LeGrand, and sister, Estella, 
on their trip through the western states, after stopping 
three days at their home in Corning. It is with regret 
that the patrons of the Independent Telephone Co. see 
Mrs. Brand leave, as she was one of the most efficient op- 
erators that has ever been in the telephone service, al- 
though they wish her a pleasant trip, as she is deserving 
of the much needed rest. Miss Florence Hunter is the 
new operator at the office—Massena (lowa) Echo. 

The local management of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
should stop the practice of some addle-pated youths who 
tie up the telephone lines for an hour with an inspired love 
twaddle. Get busy!—Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Herald. 

W. M. Cates is having a telephone line built out to his 


Fox Pond still, 3% miles west of Tallahassee, which puts 
him in touch with the good people of the community at 
large——Fox Pond Item in Tallahassee (Fla.) Democrat 

Doc Phillips, the genial collector of the Hillsboro Tele- 
phone Co., with his family, returned on Monday from 4 
visit to Ft. Smith and Van Buren, Ark.—Hillsboro (Tex) 
Mirror. 

The Chronicle this week finished the printing of the sew 
Mutual directory, and if we do pat ourselves on the back, 
it’s a nifty job. So is every job we turn out, for that mat- 
ter. Sec. Patrick now has them.—Emerson (Iowa) Chron- 
icle. 

Miss Lucy Stump has resigned her position at the tele- 
phone central office, to take effect August 15. For the past 
fourteen months she has given efficient service and it js 
with regret that the patrons learned that she has resigned, 
She has given good satisfaction and the management will 
find it a difficult matter to get another with Miss Stump’s 
experience. Miss Stump has secured a position with the 
Globe Mfg. Co., in Abingdon.—St. Augustine (Ill.) Eagle. 
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Linemen for the Corn Belt Telephone Co. met with a warm reception when they inadvertently came upon a big 
swarm of bees in the cable box at the corner of Walnut and Maple streets. Trouble with the wires had been experienced 


and the employes planned to investigate the box. 
to rout when he opened the door. 


Will Sentman, who climbed to the supposed seat of trouble, was put 
A large number of angry bees poured out, drove him to the ground and away from 


the scene. The matter was reported to L. L. Lininger, who arrayed himself in mosquito netting. Thus protected, he 


climbed the pole and made observations. 
ceived four stings on the end of one finger. 


He wore gloves, but in scooping the bees from their unusual home he re 
The wounds left no ill effects. 


Mr. Lininger, wishing to avoid annihilating the busy workers, endeavored to expel them from the box by smok- 
ing them out. This plan was ineffectual, because the bees would move from place to place about the box, but » yuld 


not desert their new found home. 
Times Record. 
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It then became. necessary to use sulphur.—Waterloo Item in Marshalltown (Iowa) 
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“It’s never too late to mend” is an ex- 
pression as old as the hills and very true. 








“A stitch in time” is better tho’ and 
saves lots of trouble. 





If you’re equipped with Copper Clad 
you have no mending to do. 





If not, “mend your ways” and “take a 
stitch in time.” 


Copper Clad is the wire you'll eventu- 
ally use, for telephone men take to it 
like young ducks go to water. 


NATURAL LIKE! 


Our new catalog is worth having. 





Manufactured exclusively by 


DUPLEX METALS COMPANY 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
Trade Mark 853 Peoples Gas Building 30 Church Street 
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INTERESTING NOTES ON CONDENSERS 


In the early days of telephony, Condensers were invariably built up from solid tin foil and waxed paper. Such 
Congenanes are, however, apt to break down and become crossed or short-circuited, especially under modern condi- 
tions. 

A grit in the foil or a pin-hole in the paper is sufficient to cause a breakdown, and the defect can seldom be made 
good because the two foils become welded together by the current passing through the fault. Occasionally the weld 
can be burnt out by a strong current, but this generally damages the Condenser seriously, because the solid foil is 
of appreciable thickness and requires a heavy current to fuse it. 

The minimum thickness of foil commercially usable is determined partly by the high cost of rolling the metal, 
and partly by the difficulty of handling extremely thin foil. Consequently, the foil commercially used is much thicker 
than is called for by the electrical conditions. 

The ideal conditions of an extremely light and thin film of metal, combined with considerable mechanical strength, 
seem therefore to be impossible of attainment; but, nevertheless, the apparently impossible actually has been attained, 
and as the result, the manufacture of Condensers is being revolutionized. 

The solution of the problem was found by the English telephone engineer, G. F. Mansbridge, who conceived the 
idea of employing for Condenser work a specially prepared metallized paper, i. e., a paper upon which is deposited an 
extremely thin film of pure tin, forming an even and continuous conducting layer in absolute contact with, and insep- 
arable from, the paper. ; 

In this combination, the paper provides the necessary mechanical strength, and the thin film of tin the conducting 
electrode. The thickness of this film is such that, whereas there is ample conductivity for all telephonic currents, 
there is so little mechanical strength in the film alone that it instantaneously shrivels up if subjected to currents greatly 
in excess of its normal carrying capacity. 

This property of shriveling - under excessive current is of great value, since a Condenser made from such mate- 
rial (known generally as a MANSBRIDGE CONDENSER) is rendered absolutely proof against breakdown from inter- 
nal crossing or short-circuiting. If an internal short-circuit be accidentally or purposely produced, the Condenser at once 
begins to discharge itself across the point of short-circuit and the momentary current concentrated at this point is strong 
enough to shrivel up the conducting film immediately surrounding the point. 

By this localized shriveling up, the film isolates itself from the point of breakdown, and the insulation of the 
Condenser is preserved, since the heat developed by the transient current is insufficient to scorch the paper. 

This automatic sealing of the breakdown point may be repeated thousands of times, and still the Condenser will 
retain its capacity and its insulation. 

So instantaneous is the sealing that, if a pin be driven into an insulated charged MANSBRIDGE CONDENSER s0 as 
to cause a short-circuit between the electrodes, the rush of current to the puncture will seal up the defect before the 
Condenser has had time to do more than partly discharge itself.: A dozen or more such punctures may be made before the 
Condenser becomes discharged. 

Just as a MANSBRIDGE CONDENSER seals up when punctured by a pin, so does it seal up, automatically and 
instantaneously, when the puncture is due to a lightning discharge or other high tension current; and it is because 
of this remarkable and permanent immunity from breakdown that the Condenser was named by its users the 
MANSBRIDGE DREADNOUGHT CONDENSER. 

Besides possessing this valuable and unique property of automatic sealing, MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS are 
cheaper, smaller and lighter than those made from solid foil; and they consequently are forcing their way to the 
front and becoming the accepted standard everywhere. 

They have been adopted exclusively by the English government Telegraph and Telephone Administrations; and they 
are made under license by Western Electric Company, L. M. Ericsson Co., Electric Specialty Co., Stromberg-Carlson Co., 
American Electric Telephone Co., and by numerous other licensees all over the world. 

Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS and save money in first cost, and also in maintenance. 

For further particulars and for terms of manufacturing license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G. F. MANSBRIDGE, Mount House, New Barnet, England 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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RATE DISCRIMINATION IN NEW JERSEY. 
(Continued from page 470.) 


number of other companies having reciprocal relations; 
and a number, of Independent companies having no con- 
nection: with either the Bell or the Keystone companies.” * 


Following this was a list of companies connected with 
the Bell and the Keystone systems, as well as those con- 
necting with neither. The list gave the gross receipts in 
1910 as an index of the magnitude of the operations carried 
on by the‘companies. The report then continued: 


“A number of the companies serving rural districts were 
originally organized as mutual companies and provided serv- 
ice to stockholders only. As time has gone on, customers 
have been added who are paying rates on a basis different 
from that charged to the stockholders, thus bringing about 
an apparent discrimination which will be referred to later. 

A study of the statements filed by the companies shows 
that most of the companies furnish more or less service 
at rates other than those that are now standard. Lists 
have been obtained from each company showing the tele- 
phone service furnished free to the municipalities or officials 
representing them. In this report, no further reference 
will be made to this class of free or reduced rate service, as 
such service is, in almost all cases, furnished in accordance 
with terms of franchise under which the companies are oper- 
ating, and for the purposes of this inquiry are not at this time 
to be considered as unduly discriminatory. 

A study of the situation generally shows that the varia- 
tion in rates charged has been brought about partly through 
the inauguration of new rate schedules while old custom- 
ers continued to receive service at the old rates, and partly 
through the efforts of competing companies to obtain all 
the customers possible. ; : 

In my opinion, all telephone subscribers could be classi- 
fied under the following headings: 


First: Rates now standard. 

Second: Rates which have been standard, but which 
have been superseded by new rates, old contract rates still 
being charged. Service same as under the old rates. 

Third: Rates which have been standard, but which have 
been superseded by new rates for a different class of 
service, the old class of service not being now available 
for new customers. This refers particularly to changes 
in area and changes from flat rate schedules to message 
rate schedules. 

Fourth: Special rates to hospitals, homes, etc. 

Fifth: Special rates to ministers. 

Sixth: Special reduced rates in payment for right of 
way privileges. 

Seventh: Free telephones in freight offices and depots 
> the benefit of regular subscribers in calling up said 

epots. 
ighth: Free or reduced rates to municipalities for tele- 
phones in public offices, fire and police stations, school 
houses, etc. 

Ninth: Special rates for telephones in homes of munici- 
pal officials. 

Tenth: Special rates for telephones in the homes of 
general officers of the company. 

Eleventh: Special rates for telephones in the homes of 
operating employes of the company. 

Twelfth: Special rate service in exchange for attend- 
ance at small town switchboard located in stores, etc. 

Thirteenth: Subscribers having no claim for special con- 
sideration who are receiving service at other than the stand- 
ard rates. 

(1) The first class requires no comments. 

(2 and 3) In the Delaware & Atlantic territory, at least 
25 per cent. of the subscribers are receiving service at non- 
standard rates. These subscribers almost wholly are classi- 
fied in the second and third classes, No. 2 being the class 
where the rate has been changed without any change in 
the character of the service rendered; No. 3 being the 
class where the rate has been changed but where the new 
rate applies to a different character of service from that 
furnished before the change. All subscribers in classes 2 
and 3 should be placed upon standard rates as soon as 
practicable. The only question which arises in connection 
with this is as to whether any of the old customers have 
been allowed to retain their old rates longer than good 
business policy or a strict interpretation of the prohibition 
against discrimination would permit. 
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(4) In the southern part of the state, the practice ap- 
pears to have been quite general to furnish hospitals and 
similar institutions with telephone service at special re. 
duced rates. “4 = 

(5) A similar practice is in vogue with reference to 
ministers of the gospel regularly ordained. 

(6) A great many telephones are in use by subscribers 
who receive same in exchange for right of way privileges. 
Among these are individuals, various railroads, various 
electric light companies, etc. In connection with such 
telephones, it would be best if all subscribers were carried 
on the books at regular rates applicable to the class of 
subscriber, and the subscriber could then be given credit 
for the amount which the right of way privilege is esti- 
mated to be worth. Both the income account and the 
expense account would then show the true condition of 
affairs. 

(7) For the benefit of subscribers generally, a number 
of telephones have been installed in depots, freight offices, 
municipal buildings, etc. The parties where the telephones 
are located having refused to subscribe for the same, the 
telephone companies have felt justified in installing these 
telephones: for, the benefit of their subscribers generally. 
If such telephones are not used for the origin of calls, no 
great objection could be raised to their installation. If 
any one in the stations referred to desires to use the tele- 
phone, this right is accomplished by installing a slot ma- 
chine and payment made whenever any one is called from 
said telephone. 

(8 and 9) A great many telephones are furnished free 
or at reduced rates to municipal buildings and to municipal 
officials in their homes. Most of these are furnished, as 
stated, in accordance with the terms of ordinances grant- 
ing the original franchise. In a number of cases they are 
furnished in accordance with supplemental agreements 
made at some time subsequent to the granting of the 
franchise. In my opinion all such service is in the nature 
of additional franchise tax. As the companies already pay 
real estate and personal tax and the state franchise tax, 
a grave question arises as to the right of a municipality to 
exact additional franchise taxes. This, however, is a matter 
for the future consideration of the board. 

(10) There are a few telephones in use in the homes of 
officials and attorneys of the companies, but the number is 
very limited. They, however, might be considered as part 
payment for services rendered. 

(11) It is customary to furnish telephones in the homes 
of certain operating officials in order that they may be 
within call. These could not be considered as a part pay- 
ment, nor as a free service, but part of the regular opera- 
tion of the telephone system. 

(12) In a number of the smaller towns switchboards have 
been installed in stores whence radiate a half dozen or 
more lines to the surrounding country. The service at 
these switchboards is too limited in amount to warrant the 
regular employment of an operator, and in a number 0 
cases the store-keeper attends to the switchboard whenever 
there is need for it, and receives in exchange a certain amount 
of free service over the lines of the telephone company. 
Such an arrangement is of course justifiable, but it perhaps 
would be better if the books of the company would show 
that the ordinary charge is made against the subscriber 
and that he would then be credited with an amount in 
payment for his services. The books would then show 
the exact conditions with regard to such subscribers. The 
charge for the maintenance of such telephones would come 
under operating expenses. od 

(13) It is impossible at this time to make any definite 
statements with regard to the furnishing of service at 
special rates to subscribers who have no claim for spec! 
consideration.” 


Following, the report gave a list of the companies and 
the various classes of discrimination practiced by each and 
added: 


“In addition to the statements regarding discrimination 
by various companies, it should be understood that these 
statements are based on the information now available, and 
a careful detailed study of the subscribers’ ledger of each 
company might develop that there were subscribers [0 
various companies falling under class 13, that is. sub- 
scribers receiving service at special rates who are not em 
titled to special consideration. No recommendation 3% 
made at this time with reference to such subscribers, but 
a general recommendation is made that a copy 0° this 
memorandum be sent to each company, calling att ntion 
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to a provision of the public utility act of 1911 which for- 
bids undue and unreasonable discrimination. 

With reference to the recommendation made above in 
connection with the installation of coin boxes at railroad 
stations where telephones at such locations fall within class 
7, it will not be considered improper for a company to adopt 
a general rule that its own subscribers may use such tele- 
phones in calling their own places of business without 
making payment therefor. The intent of the recommenda- 
tion with regard to the installation of coin boxes being 
to prevent the free use of such telephones by persons 
who contribute nothing toward the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the telephone system, thereby placing on regular 
subscribers an unnecessary burden.” 


Summing up the recommendations to each company, the 
report concluded, as follows: 


“1—Recommendations are made to various companies 


to proceed forthwith to eliminate all discriminatory con- 
3 described above, by 
contracts at 


tracts falling under classes 2 and 
superseding these contracts with 
schedule rates. 

That on December 1, 1912, each company to whom this 
recommendation is directed shall make to the board a 
report showing in detail to what extent the old contracts 
have been superseded, and that if all obsolete contracts 
falling under classes 2 and 3 have not been superseded by 
December 1, 1912, that notice shall be given that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, no further service can be furnished except in 
accordance with regular scheduled rates. ; 

2.—That a recommendation be made to all companies 
having or who may have subscribers falling under class 6, 
that is, subscribers receiving special rates as a considera- 
tion for right of way privileges, that no new contracts 
be taken which would fall under class 6, and that as oppor- 
tunity offers, all contracts now in force for special rates 
given because of right of way privileges be superseded by 
contracts at standard rates, special consideration being 
given in some other form for right of way privileges. _ 

3.—That a recommendation be made to all companies 
who have or who might have telephones falling under 
class 7, to equip such telephones with coin boxes, in order 
tnat persons calling from such telephones shall pay the 
usual rates charged in the territory where said _ tele- 
phones are located. It will not be considered improper for 
a company to adopt a general rule that its own subscribers 
may use such telephones in calling their own places of 

business without making payment therefor.” 

' - 

As to Joint Use of Telephones. 

The St. Paul, Minn., aldermen propose to try to cut down 
the revenue which the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
receives from telephones used by several occupants of the 
same office. They have asked the corporation attorney wheth- 
er an ordinance will be valid prescribing that when the tele- 
phone company charges a subscriber $1 a month for an ex- 
tension connecting him with a telephone in the same office, it 
be required to place the subscriber’s name in the directory 
without additional charge. 

A case in point has been found in the office of a prominent 
physician. ‘This physician pays $4 a month for a Northwest- 
ern telephone. Three other men, who occupy the same suite 
of offices, pay $1 a month each for an extension and $1 a 
month each for having their names placed in the directory. 


regular 








To Resist High Rates After Merger. 

Following the announcement by the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. that a general raise in rates would go into effect 
October 1, the Anderson, Ind., city council will probably in- 
struct the city attorney to draft an ordinance making it im- 
possible for the company to raise its rates as contemplated. 


j >= 


Albany Hearing Postponed. 

The hearing upon the Albany telephone rate complaint be- 
fore the New York Public Service Commission, which was 
set for Thursday, October 1, has been adjourned to Wed- 
nesday, October 9. The adjournment was taken because Frank 
N. Bethel, vice-president of the New York company, will not 
return to New York from a trip abroad until October 1, and he 
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desired a few days for preparation for the hearing before 1! 

commission. Arthur L. Andrews, who appears for complain- 
ants, the Chamber of Commerce, agreed that the request jor 
an adjournment was reasonable. 





Rate Question Up in New Jersey. 

The New Jersey Public Utilities Commission will be asked 
to pass on the question of rates charged in Plainfield for 
telephone service, gas, electric light and water. The New 
York Telephone Co. controls the telephone system there. 





Ask Lump Sum for Twenty Year Grant. 
The Decatur, Ill., city council has decided to ask the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. for $12,500 cash, for a twenty year 
franchise, instead of $1,200 annually for twelve years. 





Western Pennsylvania Association to Meet. 

The Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation will hold its sixteenth quarterly meeting at the 
Hotel Bartlett, Cambridge Springs, Pa., on October 10 
and 11, next. Representatives of the following associa- 
tions in adjoining: fields have promised to attend: New 
York Independent Telephone Assn., Indiana Independent 
Telephone Assn., West Virginia Independent Telephone 
Assn., Chautauqua, Erie, Crawford Independent Telephone 
Assn., and Mid State Telephone Assn., of New York. 


meee 





Playing the Telephone Game. 

The American states have long since experienced with 
the telephones what London now seems to be considering, 
says the Indianapolis News. An official rubric just issued 
by the postmaster-general in charge of the London tele- 
phone service, comes to local notice through the London 
telephone press. For the telephone game is one of the 
most subtle and hardly played of all our national pastimes. 

The London officials advise wire patrons that “telephonic 
transmission blurs the distinctive sounds of consonants and 
tends to make words containing the same vowels sound 
alike. In passing numbers, therefore, it is necessary to 
speak more distinctly than in ordinary conversation. There 
is great risk of confusion between five and nine, and much 
difficulty in distinguishing between two and three. In 
London each figure is pronounced separately, wth the ex- 
ception of doubles, which are so given. 

One provision in the British telephone service will ap- 
peal especially to those of us who quarrel spasmodically 
with the operator. 

“It is the duty of the operator to repeat every number 
passed by the subscriber in order to give the subscriber 
an opportunity of corrcting any misapprehension. [lf in 
any case the repetition is not clear, the operator’s atten- 
tion should be called to the fact. If the repetition is in- 
correct the right number should be repeated very dis- 
tinctly, with emphasis on the figures misunderstood. If 
the operator is not sure she has taken a number correctly 
it is her duty to ask the subscriber to repeat the particu- 
lars. Prompt compliance with the request, is of great 
assistance to the service.” 

Telephoning through some exchanges is a sort of net- 
rasthenic novelty, continues the News. It gives revelation 
to more varieties of temperaments than can be found in 
the divorce records of a hundred courts. The psych: logy 
of telephone manners has been the subject of much spect- 
lation and flippancy. 

We can appreciate the repetition order in the London 
rules book, having still freshly in thought the memory of 
that time when the stating of a double number, as, for in- 
stance, three, four, double five was acceptable. Who can 
not recall the frosty correction from central of three. four, 
five, five? Many of our telephone worries would be dis 
sipated were attention given to the clause just quoted. 
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/ 
y 


Approved by Leading In- 
stitutions of Technology and 
Telephonic Science. Han- 
dled by most representative 
Jobbers and Supply Houses. 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Muncie, Indiana. 


Cy). W.& -M: 


Telephone Wire is 


drawn from metal made especially for 


the purpose and rigidly inspected. The 
spelter is carefully laid on with uniform thick- 


ness, ensuring ample protection for the wire 


under extreme weather conditions. 


In point of conductivity this good wire 
has attained the highest possibilities and we 
submit our three brands— ““E.B.B.’’ “‘B.B.”’ 
and ‘‘Steel’”’-—as the best that can be produced. 


“W. & M. Telerhone Wire News," a pub- 
lication describing telephone wre in prac- 
tical use, furnished free upon application. 


American Wire Rope 

Aeroplane Wire and 
Strand 

Piano Wire 

Mattress Wire 

Weaving Wire 

Broom Wire 

Fence Wire 

Flat Wire 

Flat Cold Rolled Steel 

Wire Hoops 

Electrical Wires and 
Cables 

Rail Bonds 

Bale Ties, Tacks, 

Nails, Staples, Spikes 


Barbed Wire 

Woven Wire Fencing 

Fence Gates 

Steel Fence Posts 

Concrete Reinforce- 
ment 

Springs 

Sulphate of Iron 

Poultry Netting 

Wire Rods 

Juniata Horse Shoes 
and Calks 

Shafting Cold Drawn 
Steel 

Wire of Every 
Description 


We Issue separate catalog for each of thene. Gladly furnished upon application 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s Sales Offices 


CHICAGO 12 West Adanis Street 
NEW YORK 30 Charch Street 
WORCESTER 94 Grove Street 
BOSTON 120 Franklin Street 
PITTSBURG Frick Hullding 
CINCINNATI Union Trust Building 
(CLEVELAND Western Reserve Bldg. 
DETROIT Ford Building 
ST. LOUIS Third Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
MONTREAL Bank of Ottawa Bide. 
8ST. PAUL-HMINNREAPOLIS 
Pioneer Building, St. Paul 


DENVER First Nat'l Bank Bidy. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
736 South 3rd Wes Street 
BAN FRANCISCO 16th & Folsom Sts. 
PORTLAND Ninth « Irving Sts, 
SEATTLE 4thAve., 8, & Conn. St. 
LOS ANGELES 
Jackson & Central Avenues 
NEW YOKE United States Stee; 
Producis Co., 30 Church St, 
Export Representatives 











Department of Railway Telephony 


The Fourth of a Series of Articles on Telephone Train Dispatching Takes Up the Question of Installation of Equip- 
ment—Distribution of Material Along the Line—The Installing Crew and Methods of 
Handling It—Use of Telegraphones by Chicago Great Western 


Distribution of Material and Equipment. 
By John A. Kick. 

The first consideration in the installation of dispatching 
apparatus is: What equipment will be used as a standard 
at each station and what will be the method of distribu- 
tion? 

Assuming that all the equipment and material has ar- 
rived at some convenient distributing point, the next con- 
sideration would be the proper methods of effective dis- 
tribution. Various methods have been used and nearly 
all have their points of favor. I believe the most unsatis- 
factory and at the same time most expensive, is the special 
train method, by which the material is all loaded into a 
car which is rushed over the division. At each station, a 
lot of equipment and material which in the rush is usually 
incomplete in some part is set out unprotected. To be 
told that you have to hurry or be delayed for some train 
at the next station, means delays later, by having a hur- 
ried assembly of the parts to be set off. Then, too, the 
equipment is set off to be left unprotected in some bag- 
gage or freight room. * 

The car is hurried through to the distant terminal, 
placing the surplus or forgotten pieces in a distant yard 
or storeroom, and in general causing inconvenience and 
expense. The same general effect is secured by placing 
the car in some way freight train with one or two at- 
tendants, although this plan is considerably less expensive 
than by the special train method. 

The best results I have secured, were obtained from a 
method of distribution not generally used. The complete 
equipment for each of the first eight or ten stations out 
were carefully and securely packed in shipping cases, 
plainly tagged for the superintendent of telegraph. They 
were sent by baggage, one man accompanying to assist 
the baggage master in handling and to insure none being 
carried by its destination. When the first consignment 
has been delivered, a car carrying supplies moved to the 
next station beyond the last one covered by the initial 
distribution. It is generally aimed to make the first ship- 
ment cover enough installation work to allow ample time 
for movement of the car and it is carefully planned to 
have the car go to a station where it can be placed easy 
of access and from where the next baggage shipment can 
be easily made. 

By this method, the car with the surplus material is 
at no time beyond reach for equipment and material made 
necessary by an unexpected condition and the shipping 
cases can be used several times by tagging the empties 
and shipping them ahead to the car. 


PERSONNEL OF THE INSTALLING GANG. 

Installing gangs are frequently too small to secure the 
best results. This is frequently due to ideas of economy 
which could be proven erroneous. In installing 28- way 
stations for two circuits including five test stations, we 
made what we believed to be an excellent record, con- 
sidering the fact that the work was all up to the highest 
standard, i. e., the equipment perfectly aligned and ad- 
justed; wiring formed, strapped and shellaced; the units 
uniformly placed; every part inspected and tested; drops 
run from the poles; eight pole boxes placed complete; 
and the circuit ready for service in seven days. The en- 
tire force consisted of a supervisor, three inside wiremen 
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and one helper, two climbers and one ground man, and 
a motor car engineer, who also acted as pilot. 

It was only by good team work that we were able to 
make such progress, as every minute of time was used 
to the best advantage. Each man was assigned to the 
work he could best do and was given assistance when 
required. The soldering irons and material, handled by 
the helpers, were always ready at the moment. A friendly 
feeling of rivalry between the inside and outside work- 
ers was not discouraged as it .proved to some advantage 
in getting the work done in quick time. 

Every piece of work was carefully inspected as it pro- 
gressed, and the high standard was maintained, although 
the gangs were racing and might be expected to slight 
anything that might get by unnoticed. An unsoldered or 
untaped joint brought warning of dismissal on second 
offense. There proved to be no occasion to even repri- 
mand anyone, after it became known that only first class 
work would be acceptable. A carefully compiled and 
itemized cost of the installation work on these two cir- 
cuits resulted in the following charges per station: 


SAGOEe SBIIRINIOSS. wg 5 a hls a. Sian weticin gee $6.50 
. SD 6 sbct ben decensdeeensnons 4.40 
Pole box (including mounting of box)....... 3.00 


The cost per installation for pole boxes is usually higher 
than the figures above, except in such cases where the 
boxes are on the outside of stations which are day sta- 
tions only, and both installations are made at the same 
time, as was the case on this work. 

Too many are of the opinion that unskilled labor can 
handle such work and fair results may be obtained if the 
supervision is of high class. But it is more expensive 
than to handle it with high class workman, even includ- 
ing helpers who can be of more help if their practised eye 
can take in the situation and allow them to anticipate the 
needs of the other man. 

The man who drills a hole through a walnut table or 
desk and then looks to see if it is in the right place, or who 
drills through a condenser strapped against the bottom 
of the table and then looks to see where the tin foil is 
coming from, is not a howling success in this work. Again 
the man who can never remember whether the wire with 
the tracer or the plain braid goes to the left, or whether 
the red and yellow, or either, is the receiver circuit in the 
cord and who invariably mounts a switch upside down, 
is “ballast only.” In fact he is even worse, as he does so 
much that must be done over that he is a great detriment. 

In addition to the crew of first class workmen the 
supervisor or foreman should be given an opportunity to 
educate the maintenance man in the proper working and 
maintenance of equipment. The maintainer starts from a 
much better point if he is included in the installing work. 
He not only learns all the circuit details from experience 
in installing, but he gets a more familiar. working idea and 
a mental picture of the location of all of the equipment 
and is better able to trace troubles. 


TRANSPORTATION OF INSTALLING GANGS. 

Motor cars of the section gang type, and without cover, 
seem to be the very best means for transferring the men 
from station to station, as well as providing capacity for 
carrying duplicate parts of the equipment to be used wher- 
ever imperfect or broken parts are found. Movement of 
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Underground 


CONDUIT SYSTEMS 


our specialty 
Work started at any point within 48 hours 


Write us for estimate 


G. M. GEST 


ENGINEER——CONTRACTOR 


Executive Office 
Cincinnati 277 BROADWAY NEW YORK San Francisco 
Chicago Montreal 


Y THE STANDARD FOR QUALITY 
Ts M¢ROY_~ CONDUITS — CAMP 
The Pioneer Manufacturers — 


Specify either of the above standard makes when writing your 
underground specifications. 

Factories East and West, enable us to figure reduced freight 
rates, assuring you of the lowest delivered prices without sacrificing 
quality in any way. 

Large stocks of both single and multiple duct constantly carried, 
thus insuring an early delivery. 

Our conduits have been used for twenty-three years. Inquire 
about us in any city where conduits have been installed. 




















McROY CLAY WORKS H. B. CAMP COMPANY 
The Rookery, Chicago New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—__—— 











Orangeburg 
Fibre 


Conduit 


(“ Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit”’) 


Made in FOUR STYLES OF JOINTS 


Socket, Sleeve, Screw and Harrington 
WITH BENDS AND FITTINGS FOR SAME 


Is the lightest conduit made 








and means low freight and cartage costs 
Send for The Conduit Book 


Carrying 30 feet 3-inch socket joint conduit. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 





103 Park Ave., New York MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY ro te & ay 
1741 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago an Francisco, Cal. 
S. B. Condit, Jr., & Co., Boston, Orangeburg, New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mass. McClary-Jemison Machinery Co., Birmingham, Ala. Seattle, Wash. 
Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, III. Tri-Provincial Electrical Supply Co., Winnepeg, Can. Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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installers by regular train is unsatisfactory, as too much 
time is lost in waiting, and although it is often possible 
to double back and save some time, yet this is irregular 
and unsatisfactory. 

The special train method of installation is expensive and 
generally unsatisfactory, as the work is too hurried to be 
first class. No gang can do well when continually hurried 
to help the train crew in making close meeting points. In 
other words, work of this kind handled by special train, 


resolves itself into too much importance of the train move- 


ments, advantageous lay-up points, fuel, water and, last 
but not least, the regulations of hours of service of the 
crew. Every one of these detracts attention from the 


main work at hand. 

A motor car requires gasoline, 
almost every station, and requires only to be set off to 
one side and covered up when the day’s work is done. 


which can be secured at 





Telegraphones on the Chicago Great Western Railroad. 
By G. O. Perkins. 

[In the last issue of The Maize, the quarterly magazine of 
the employes of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, an 
article was published describing the use of the telegraphone 
by the Chicago Great Western. Owing to the extent to 
which the Great Western has used this apparatus, the ar- 
ticle is of considerable interest to railroad men and is re- 
produced in full.—The: Editor. ] 

Since the advent of telephone train dispatching, we 
little in print about the telegraphone, yet there is a large 
field in which that useful and inexpensive device can be 
used to excellent advantage. Recent improvements have so 
increased its efficiency that telegraphone circuits are suc- 
cessfully operated under conditions which have heretofore 
been prohibitive. Nearly every railroad has territory where 
the volume of traffic does not justify the expense of install- 
ing telephone train dispatching circuits, yet the improved 
communication afforded by telegraphones will so reduce op- 


see 





nel to St Pout TELEGRAPHONE 
—e WIEN to St Pou! x CIRCUITS. 
To Plonkato, St. Paul to Oelwein on 
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To Osiwein, St. “wy to Ss Wing on 
neis N®4E to Red Wing No. Wir 
mois Randolph cy “Mankato on 
t_ No. 12 Wire. 
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Lt ] 4P OT Switch 
Ne} 
a— Relay 
12O— Choke Co: A 
'@A— Condenser 
T -— Telegrophore 
t— Extension Howler 













Normal Position Switches 1, 2, an 
To Connect St. Paul to Mankato, Throw ‘Switch 1 





> Nee 
JP OT Switch 







Down. 
To Connect Red Wing to Mankato, Throw Switch 2 





wn. OP OT Switch 
To Connect Randolph, Telegraphone to Mankato nes 

and Howler. 
To St. Paul-Red Wing, Throw Switch No. 3 Down. 

Plugs in telegraph switchboard must always be as shown, except when wire 
chief or chief dispatcher orders them changed for test or patch. Wire chief 
can test for telegraph trouble caused by Telegraphone apparatus, by having Ran- 
dolph operator cut out ontelegraph switchboard. 

















Switchboard Circuit. 


erating expenses, that the installation would pay for itself 
in a few weeks. 

The first extensive telegraphone installation on the Great 
Western was made on the western division. The only wires 
available were No. 8 iron with telegraph instruments cut in 
at every station. Circuits were established as follows: Clar- 
ion to Oelwein, 100 miles, with 5 telegraphone stations; 
Clarion to Hayfield, 100 miles, with 5 telegraphone sta- 
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tions; Clarion to Carroll, 80 miles, with 5 telegraphone -+ta- 
tions; Carroll to Council Bluffs, 80 miles, with 4 telecra- 
phone stations. 

At Clarion, the three circuits are equipped with exten-ion 
howlers and terminate in a jack box. Two instruments, one 
for the exclusive use of the dispatcher and one for general 
use, are provided. Either instrument may be used on any 
of the three circuits by plugging in at the j4ck box 

At Carroll, one telegraphone and one pert howler are 
so arranged that they may be transposed from one circuit 
to the means of a double pole, double 
switch. 

Instruments were installed. permanently in all cabooses, 
and portable telegraphones were furnished for passenger 
trains. The results obtained have been highly satisfactory. 
During the unprecedentedly severe weather of the past 
winter, the telegraphones proved veritable life savers. In 
every case of trains stalled in snow drifts or stopped by 
other causes, the conductor was in communication with 
the dispatcher in less than five minutes, and relief trains 
were started without delay. This meant not only saving in 
time, but saving in men, who otherwise would have 
obliged to endure the exposure of tramping possibly five 
miles to a telegraph station during a blizzard with the 
thermometer 40 degrees below zero. 


other by throw 


been 


In several cases where the telegraph service was com- 
pletely interrupted by crossed, broken and grounded wires, 
train orders were issued without difficulty by telegraphone 
to points beyond the interruptions. 

Telegraphones have also proved of great benefit to the 
maintenance of way, mechanical and traffic departments, 
and have noticeably reduced the burden on the telegraph 
wires. 

Circuits on the northern division were arranged as fol- 
lows: 1, St. Paul to Red Wing, 58 miles No. 8 iron wire, 
7 telegraphone stations; 2, St. Paul to Oelwein, 187 
No. 10 copper wire, 4 telegraphone stations; 3, Red Wing 
to Rochester, 49 miles No. 8 iron wire, 3 telegraphone sta- 
tions; 4, Randolph to Mankato, 67 miles No. 8 iron wire, 
3 telegraphone stations. 

The superintendent and dispatchers are located at St. 
Paul, and the assistant superintendent at Red Wing. Cir- 
cuits 1 and 2 pass through Randolph and No. 4 terminates 
there. Switches are installed at. that point by means of 
which either Red Wing or St. Paul are given direct telegra- 
phone communication to Mankato without disturbing the 
telegraph circuits. 

On the southern division pole line, there are from 15 to 18 
duplexed and quadruplexed wires, and the inductive dis- 
turbance is so severe that standard telegraphones cannot be 
used for distances greater than fifty miles. The only wires 
available for telegraphone purposes are No. 8 iron, and over 
a large part of the division they have telegraph instruments 
at every station. To meet these conditions, a 
telegraphone has been developed and has made possible the 
successful operation of the following circuits: Des Moines 
to Oelwein, 132 miles No. 8 iron wire, 4 telegraphone sta- 
tions; Des Moines to Conception, 120 miles No. 8 iron wire, 
4 telegraphone stations; Conception to St. Joseph, 40 miles 
No. 8 iron wire, 4 telegraphone stations; Joseph to 
Leavenworth, 34 miles No. 8 iron wire, 6 telegraplone 


miles 


SF vecial 


stations. 

An experimental circuit, Des Moines to St. Josep!. 160 
miles, of No. 8 iron wire with thirty intermediate (ele- 
graph offices on the wire, worked successfully. The special 
features of the new telegraphone consist of a high effi- 
ciency transmission device with push button, such as that 


used on telephone train dispatching circuits; also a double 
head telephone with a receiver for each ear, and ar im- 
proved method of eliminating telegraph inductive dis:urb- 


ance from the receivers. 
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You Can Save Money 
By Installing 


J-M Fibre Conduit 


““The Strongest Conduit Made’”’ 











The Southern California Edison Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., install- 
ing 50,000 feet of 3%4-inch Style “J” J-M Fibre Conduit on North 


Present day engineering practice requires Ww ater Los Angeles St., running underground from East Fourth St. to 
proof ducts in underground systems of distrib- the Plaza, 15,000-volt cables to be used. 
ution. 7 


' In addition to being waterproof, J-M Fibre Conduit is light in weight, thereby reducing 
' the cost. of freight, handling, hauling and installing. 


Has a smooth bore and eliminates abrasions of the cable sheath. 
| 5 Affords the best protection to the cables from stray currents and electrolitic action. 


3 Furnished in socket, drive, sleeve and screw joint, together with fittings and bends to meet 
' all conditions of service. Standard tubes two inches to four inches in diameter; fifty-four 
) in inches and sixty inches long. Quick shipments. 
Write our nearest branch for full Information and prices. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS ASBEST ASBESTOS ROOFINGS, PACKINGS, 





AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, ETC. 





Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffaio ? Dallas Los Angeles New Orle2) s Pittsburgh Syracuse 
. For Canada: THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. . 
r Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1708 vol 














| 2 Mile of Cable 


Saved from Rui 
Make Better Overhead Work ulin 


with the help of the Never Slip Grip. 


It grips the wire or strand so it can’t 
slip out, and when the pull is increased 





One of the leading Indiana telephone com- 
panies built an expensive cable line 


Almost a mile of it was continually giving 
it becomes wedged tighter into the Never trouble on account of crystallization caused by 


tapping of the branches of trees through 


Slip Grip. : : 
, , , which the line ran. The cost of constant 
Where Never Slip Grips have been used, repairing was so large and the service so poor 


you will find that overhead work is all that it was thought necessary to abandon this 
O. K. ~—_ —_ there has been no yo es line and rebuild along another route. 
, Jr gen - L a acing wire in a grip a Instead—they saved their line by installing Aerial Con- 
! id not hold. duit. It is the one sure, inexpensive and thoroughly sat- 


Learn more about the Never Slip Grip. isfactory way to wee cable where it runs through trees. 
LearnaboutAerial Conduit—perhaps it will save for you. 


) Ask any live jobber, or write us. 


: Union Electric Mfg. Co. Aerial Conduit Co. 
| Pekin, Ill. N. G. Hunter, Pres. 
| Wabash, Ind. | 
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Letters from an Old Timer to the New Troubleman. 
Mr. Troubleman. 

Dear Friend:—Sleeve grounds again! A very peculiar 
sleeve ground was one that bothered me for two or three 
days. Test would show a dead sleeve ground, but before 
we could get to the telephone it would clear. When we 
ran it down we found one of our desk stands was touching 
a Bell desk stand in a place where two sets were on the 
same desk. When the sets were separated, the line was 
clear, but touch them together and our line had a dead 
sleeve ground. The reason for this was that the ground 
side of the Bell line was connected to the frame of the 
desk stand and the sleeve side connection in our desk set 
touched the frame. This gave our frame sleeve current and 
the frame of the Bell stand carried our tip current. There- 
fore when the frame of our stand touched the Bell stand, 
our line was grounded. 

When you look back and think of all the foolish things 
you have done looking for grounds it makes you laugh, 
doesn’t it? Of course none of us does anything foolish 
now, we don’t have to. That is to say, we don’t have to 
tell about it. As a matter of fact there are few of us who 
don’t want to kick ourselves after finding some trouble 
which has bothered us. Here is a trouble that happened 
some time ago, when I, was not as wise as I am now. I 
got so tired and heartsore over it that I don’t believe I 
will ever forget it. , 

On a 40-volt circuit, a line tested 35 volts sleeve ground. 
It was quite a long line and had but two telephones con- 
nected to it. It consisted of iron wires for about seven 
sections and then dropped off to a big chestnut tree about 
two feet in diameter and nearly 80 feet high and the wires 
were in the top of it, The iron wires went through to one 
telephone and twisted pair wire was tapped on in the tree, 
going to another telephone. There had been a thunder 
and lightning storm just before the trouble came on, so I 
thought the trouble surely was a tree ground. I first went 
over the line and removed wires from some suspicious 
places, but still the meter read 35 volts sleeve. I did not 
fancy the big chestnut tree so did not climb it. 

I thought I would try the telephones next so I went to 
each instrument and got a test from the arrester with the 
fuses out, putting them back after each test. Every test 
that I made showed the same old 35 sleeve. Then I began 
to perspire, and the wire chief got impatient and things 
began to look blue. To make a long story short I hiked 
that big chestnut tree twice, and did every fool thing I 
could think of, and then some. Finally by sheer accident 
I got a test when both telephones were off the line, and 
my line showed clear. The trouble was that both con- 
densers were short circuited and the current on the sleeve 
side of the line was going through them direct to ground, 
as both the telephones rang over the sleeve side, to ground, 
one high and the other low frequency. 

What I should have done on this trouble, after I found 
that it did not cure readily, was to have taken both tele- 
phones off the line together. Then, if the ground was still 
on and a very difficult one to locate, I would have opened 
the sleeve side of my drop wire where it came off the line. 
If I got a clear test, I would have known the trouble was 
in the tree, if not, that it was between me and the cable 
box. In going to the cable box if I had found nothing 
on the line, I would have taken out the fuses. If a clear 
test resulted from there, then every inch of that line would 
have been examined. They cannot get away from you, 
even the smallest ground if you systemize your work. 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 
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Block it out, cut it in squares; and make every square jer- 
fect. Then put the squares back in the block and you then 
have a perfect block. 

Another one! a dead ground. The telephone was a desk 
instrument with the bell box on the wall. In the adjoining 
room some carpenters were at work. They had driven a 
nail through the partition, clear through the back of the 
bell box and condenser, making a dead short between 


‘ sleeve and ground. A quick test for a grounded or short- 


circuited condenser is merely to take off the ground wire, 
If the trouble is in the condenser, you will clear the line, 
Another line with a 65 per cent. ground had two drops 
off of it. I found the sleeve side and located the trouble 
in the loop or telephone. The drop wire looked clear, so 
I went to the telephone. I could talk to the wire chief in- 
distinctly. With the ground wire disconnected I could not 
talk to him at all. So I went out to my drop wire and 
found the tip side of the line broken near the house. After 
repairing this, I went back to the telephone and found | 
could talk all right. Then I put my ground wire back, and 
got the ground again. This was another short circuited 
condenser, as at first I was talking grounded over the 
sleeve side of the line, the tip side of my drop wire being 
open. 
My next letter to you will tell about some tip grounds. 
Yours very truly, 
Fred Dewey. 





A Pad for Linemen’s Climbers. 

A climber pad which really is a “pad” is shown in 
the accompanying drawing. Not one lineman in a dozen 
has a pad that really does what it should. 

The part of the climber indicated by the X mark usual- 
ly chaffs the calf of the leg, caused by the climber 
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A Climber Pad Which Gives Satisfaction. 


turning slightly and pressing the edge against the leg. 
To avoid the chaffing it is necessary to extend the pad 
lower on the climber. 
A dollar invested in 4 pair of these pads is well spent. 
Etna Green, Ind. FE. L. Whitaker. 
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GET HEMINGRAY 
GLASS INSULATORS 


For Best Transmission 


The teats on the petticoat, an 
exclusive feature of Hemingray 
Insulators, prevent water running 
to pins and causing grounds. 


Hemingray Insulators are all in- 
sulation and are unusually free 
from breakage. 





Write for Prices 


Hemingray Glass Co. 
Covington, Ky. 


Factories: | Muncie, Ind. 





LET YOUR NEXT PURCHASE 


be 


SIROOKFIELD 


INSULATORS 


They have the QUALITY, the 
MECHANICAL STRENGTH 
and the ELECTRICAL EFFIC- 
IENCY that your insulators 
SHOULD have. It is real economy 


touse them on your High and Low 
voltage lines. 


Brookfield Glass Co. 


2 Rector Street New York 


You will find our prices very attractive. 
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A big idea 


Developed twenty years ago— 
proved to be instantly successful. 
It’s inventor realized at once that 
he had achieved something des- 
tined to be important. But even 
though you would admit that the 
original model was very good—he 
wasn't exactly satisfied with it. 
He has devoted the entire past 
twenty years to its perfection. He 
has succeeded. Today it is doing 
a very important as well as econ- 
omical service. That idea—a big 
idea—is the 1900 dry battery, 
the achievement of Mr. Phillip 
Nungesser. If you are not using 
this battery, you should be. Write 
for the reasons why. 


THE NUNGESSER 


CARBON & BATTERY CoO. 
2500 KING AVE., N. E. 


Cleveland, O. 


TRADE MARK /\- REGISTERED 
(1900; 
\/ 


Ask for batteries with this trade mark 
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Some Objections to Use of Duplex Pin. 
In reply to C. E. Nicholas’ communication in TELEPHONY 
of September 7, relative to the use of a special -insulator 
on the lower end of a special pin, I wish to call attention 
to the following objections: 
1. The lower wire would 
the line unless an insulator with a petticoat above the wire 
were provided to break the water film between the pin and 


indeed be the “wet” side of 


the wire. 
2. If the tie wire on the lower wire breaks, the wire will 


foul the leads below, as there is no cross-arm to catch it. 

3. Standard construction methods provide 18 inches 
between cross arms as a vertical spacing between wires. 
If this were reduced by putting two wires per pin, the sag 
have to be very carefully regulated to prevent 

It is doubtful whether even then, crosses would 
not be frequent. 

t+. This form of construction cannot be used economi- 
cally to increase the number of wires on a pole, as this is 
limited by the strength of the pole and by maintenance diffi- 


would 


crosses. 


culties. 
5. It is doubtful whether the increased cost of the spe- 

cial pin and insulator is not greater than the saving in 

cross arms. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paul B. Findley. 





A Combination of Trouble. 

The other morning tine No. 491 was reported noisy. On 
testing it was found that there was a slight short on the 
The short, being unsteady, caused the noise. This 
Replacing it left 


line. 
trouble was located in the pedestal cord. 
the line clear. 

While away to dinner, the signal came in permanent. 
A test showed it to be due to a heavy short. Removing 
the heat coil, the short showed outside of the exchange. 

The troubleman went to the subscriber’s place of busi- 
ness and removed the fuses but could get no battery across 
the line. So he called in over another telephone stating 
that he had the line open. Still the test showed a short. 
Having a hot iron handy, we opened the line at B, where 
the cable is fanned out. Here we got the same test. 

Before giving the outside line an O. K., we tested from 
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Diagram Showing How Heat Coils Caused Trouble. 


the cable clips with an extra cord. The line showed clear 
until the fuses were replaced, when it again tested short. 
This was found to be a wet cord on an extension set and 
when replaced cleared up the outside line. 

One will readily see from the diagram that the purpose 
of the springs C and C’ is to sound the annunciator when- 
ever the heat coil is in trouble. Because the external ap- 
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pearance of the heat coil did not indicate in a 140 pair stri), 
the heat coil which broke down internally, the battery ‘o 
the annunciator was still left on the springs. When we re- 
moved the heat coil, the trouble appeared to be in the frame 
or jumper. Had it been a cross we would have thought oj 
testing the heat coil, for we sometimes have such crosses: 
but never during four years had both on the same line 
broken down at the same time. Finally testing one oj 
the coils of a circuit, we found it defective and then the 













other likewise. 

Hence our second short was from spring D through the 
winding of heat coil 4 to the pin to spring C through the 
common of the annunciator to spring C’, through pin to 
the winding of coil A’ to spring D’. This explains 
whenever we remove a heat coil, we cleared the trouble. 
\ case of two different shorts and in a new way. 

J. W. Hache 
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Locating Multiple Trouble with a Bridge. 
With the bridge connected for the Murray loop test, as 
shown in diagram, use one end of the multiple. The bat- 












































































Locating Multiple Trouble. 





Connections for 





tery was cut off from the line in trouble and 100 ohms 
plugged in both 4 and R. 

The trouble to be cleared was a tip and sleeve cross, 
starting in jack No. 2. A short circuit was put on the tip 
and ring by inserting a short circuited plug into the jack. 
The battery and galvanometer keys were closed, but there 
was a deflection of the needle. The same was noticed in 
jacks No. 3 and No. 4, but on plugging the short circuited 
plug into jack No. 5 a marked deflection was noticed which 
indicated that the trouble was between jacks No. 4 and 
No. 5. The trouble was found to be a piece of scrap wire 
across the jack terminal in jack No. 4. 

From the formula it is easily seen why there was no de- 
flection until the short circuited plug was placed beyond 
the fault. 

Let r = total loop resistance. 

.R = rheostat reading. 

A = bridge setting. 

X = distance to fault. Rr 
Then when R= 100 and A = 100, X = ————_- = = Yy, 

R+A 200 

which is the distance from bridge to plug. All leads from 
the bridge to the jacks should be of the same resistance 
and as short as possible. 

Galesburg, III. 





























H. G. Patton. 











Diamond State System Transferred. 

An Elkton, Md., dispatch states that a deed has been filed 
for record in the office of the clerk of the court there by 
which all the property of the Diamond State Telephone Co. 
located on the eastern shore of Maryland, is transferred to the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., of Baltimore. The 
consideration named is $515,580.88, and the assumption »f 2 
mortgage of $500,000. 

The Diamond State company was a subsidiary of the Pell 
system. 
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We Pay Your Repair Bills 


Rather a startling statement, isn’t it? , 


Let us tell you about it. 


We have such positive knowledge that Chi- 
cago Telephones are trouble proof that we 
bind=ourselves legally to pay all repair ex- 
pense. We pay not only for matérials re- 
quired, but also for the time and expenses of 
your trouble man while he is going to and 
from the telephone, and while he is making the 
repair. 

If the telephone is ten miles from your Ex- 
change this expense item might be greater 
than the price of the telephone. We can afford 
to do this because the percentage of Chicago 
Telephones that ever need attention is negligi- 
ble. During the year ending July 1, 1912, with 
six hundred thousand telephones in use, this 
trouble insurance cost us only $274.00. 


No other telephone factory dares to dupli- 
cate this repair service because no other tele- 
phone is good enough to justify it. 


Write for booklet entitled “Making Good.” 


Chicago Telephone Supply Co. 


Makers of Telephones and Switchboards 


Elkhart, Indiana, U.S.A. 

















NO. 260 
CAN TOP TERMINAL 


usesthe unit type of protection either in long 
or short fuses, with or without carbon arresters. 
Made in two sizes, 10 to 30 pairs, and 20 to 60 


pairs, and is the most flexible terminal ever devised. 
The protection 
is mounted 
vertically on a 
circular iron 
framework, ac- 
commo dating 
10 and 20 pairs 
respectively, of 
protectors, and 
may be in- 
creased to 30 
and 60 pairs by 
adding sections 
similar to the 
first installa- 
tion. 


4 
* 
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Let us tell 
you about this 
! and other 
** Sterling ”’ 
protectors 
and_ termi- 
nals in our 


Bulletin No. 3. 


EPCS LIE. PPE 


No. 260 
WITH OR WITHOUT POT-HEAD 


LAFAYETTE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


| LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


























Buy a Pole Changer as 
You Would Your 
Overcoat 


When ‘‘Mr. Prosperous-Looker’” was 
asked why he always patronized a 
certain high-priced tailor, he replied: 

“Mr. ‘Tailor-Made’ isa RELIABLE TAILOR. He 
has a good feputation.» 


HIS MATERIALS ARE RIGHT; 
I've worn my last overcoat four years and there's not a hole in 
it yet. 
HIS SERVICE IS RIGHT 


He doesn’t take orders beyond his capacity and let you wait 
until the “flowers are in bloom” before delivery. 


HE IS UP-TO-DATE 
There are no 1911 pattern books in his shop. 


HE EMPLOYS EXPERT SHOP MEN 
and so gives a perfect fit and finish. 


Yes, he charges a little more but it’s worth it when every gar- 
ment he makes gives 


YEARS OF SATISFACTION 


to the user.” 


And the shabby “Mr. Ready-Made” smiled and under- 
stood. 


When You Buy a Pole Changer 


remember this argument of “Mr. Prosperous-Looker” and let 
us “tailor-make” it for you, because— 


WE, TOO, ARE A RELIABLE FIRM, 
WE ALSO ONLY USE THE BEST MATERIALS, 
WE, TOO, GIVE PROMPT SERVICE, 
WE HAVE UP-TO-DATE SHOP CONDITIONS 
—NO ANTIQUATED TOOLS OR METHODS 


and EVERY PIECE OF APPARATUS THAT WE 
MAKE GIVES YEARS OF SATISFACTORY SER- 
VICE TO THE USER. 


Write for Bulletin 20N9 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC CO. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. AND CHICAGO, ILL. 
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My Duties as a Supervisor in a Moderate Size Exchange 


This Paper Was Awarded First Prize by the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. in a Contest for the Best 
Outline of the Duties and Responsibilities of a Supervisor—It Cover Many Points 
of Interest to Ambitious Operators 


By Margaret E. McGee 


I consider it my first duty as a supervisor to make my- 
self an example for the operators by my attendance, gen- 
eral appearance and my enthusiasm in my work as a com- 
bination supervisor, part time local and toll. 

On entering the operating room in the morning, my 
first duty is to note the attitude of the operators, and to 
make any necessary corrections. I see that the room is 
properly ventilated and lighted, that ‘each position is 
provided with a pencil, tickets sufficient for the day’s 
work, that the clocks have been properly regulated and 
show correct time, and that the telephone sets are. dis- 
infected. The most efficient operators I place on the 
most heavily loaded positions; and if any are absent, in- 
quire if time has been filled, if not, do so at once. 

I next report to the wire chief the troubles received the 
previous evening. I go over the board for poor jack 
markers, number plates, uncapped trouble cords, sticky 
keys, etc., reporting each to its proper department. If 
I find they are not attended to, the chief operator is no- 
tified. : 

Each morning the service test of the previous day is 
taken up, the operators being coached on the weaker 
points, and encouraged to keep up the good work being 
done on the others. I take one or more of the phrases 
up with each operator every day, thereby keeping them 
familiar with each one. I endeavor to answer each ques- 


tion asked me by the operators correctly, and in such 
a manner that they clearly understand my meaning. If 
ever in doubt as to an answer, I always make sure by 


looking it up, rather than give a doubtful one. I see that 
the reliefs are started and finished at the appointed time. 
Several times each day the windows are opened for about 
five minutes, and the operators stand to inhale the fresh 
air. 
In our exchange the supervisors are given a half hour 
each morning and afternoon from duties on the floor. 
This time is spent in various ways. Some mornings I 
listen in with the operators, using some central position, 
so as to command a view of the entire board. Again, 
from the chief operator’s desk, I listen in for a repetition. 
Perhaps there is some operator who is weak on certain 
points; I use this time to coach her, the operator usually 
being very grateful to me for using this time for her 
benefit. Then there is the student who takes such an in- 
terest in the work, and whom, therefore, it is a real pleas- 
ure to teach. Some mornings I go over my rules, so that 
they may be fresh in my own mind, or I may study up on 
some topic which is not required of us, but in which I have 
become interested. 

I encourage the operators to report all irregularities no- 
ticed both in this and other exchanges, the latter being 
taken up with the chief operator, not in the form of a 
criticism, but that they may be rectified. 

The tickets I collect each hour, looking over each for 
wrong rates, neatness, etc., the number being verified at 
the information desk. When a ticket is not made out 
as neatly as I wish, it is taken back to the operator, to- 
gether with a satisfactory one, so that the operator may 
notice the difference. This rarely happens to the same 
operator more than twice. 


When the traffic is light, as happens oftentimes in the 
evening, I time the operators on supervision and “don’t 
answer” intervals, using the cord test line for ringing for 
the purpose. A check is also made for pegging, Veeder 
counters being placed on several positions, the supervisor 
checking from the desk, taking the operators one at q 
time. Before peg count day I satisfy myself that each 
operator understands how and when to peg, each one 
being cautioned as to over- and underpegging, and that 
the importance of the peg count is thoroughly understood 
by all. During the day, operators are checked on pegging 
from the desk by supervisor or chief operator. 

The greater number of the “emergencies” are handled 
by the supervisor and are recorded in the log book for 
future reference. A few days ago I was connected with a 
calling subscriber who was talking so excitedly that the 
operator could not understand her. She asked to have 
the fire department sent to her address, as the barn was 
burning fast. I notified the nearest fire station, and the 
firemen were soon on their way, having almost reached 
there when the alarm was ringing. The next day the 
subscriber extended her thanks. 

A few days ago I received an “emergency” call from 
one of our local restaurants; a patron while going down 
the stairs had fallen and was rendered unconscious. The 
clerk, not knowing how badly he was hurt, wished a doc- 
tor immediately. The nearest doctor being out of town, 
several others were tried in quick succession, and in a 
short time one was on his way. The clerk having told 
me he was alone in the shop, I called him a little later, 
thinking I might be of further assistance. He was very 
grateful, and told me the man had recovered shortly after 
the arrival of the doctor. 

One of the many questions asked me by local operators 
is: A subscriber gives an A-B call, and the called party 
does not answer; he requests the operator to call him. 
The ticket is sent to a special or delayed operator to be 
completed. If the subscriber should call and ask her to 
try his call again, what would she say? Not being able to 
find any given rule on the subject, I told the operator to 
tell her subscriber she would connect him with the su- 
pervisor, and would make connection after having given 
the supervisor an outline of the call. I also told the oper- 
ator that as there was no rule covering it, I would refer 
it to the chief operator, who would advise me if a special 
ruling should be made. 

When I am on duty as a toll supervisor, I begin by 
inspecting the calculagraphs for correct stamping and 
timing, make note of all equipment troubles, also 
neatly arrange the books and cards on the board. The 
circuits are tested out each morning by the wire chief, 
and a report of those out of order is given to me. These 
are recorded in the book and reported to the distant 
chief operator. Each day at 8 a. m. and again at 5 p. m. 
the correct time is given to the other offices in the dis- 
trict. The weather report is also given each day to these 
exchanges. 

Each morning, after summarizing and comparing the 
observations, I take them up with the operators. The 
items and averages are compared with those of previous 
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Chase Motor Trucks 


For Telephone Troubles 


Chase trucks are the ideal service vehicles for line repair work. 
Earn repeat orders because they save time, worry and expense. 
Five Models, 1000 to 4000 lbs. capacity. All Styles and Bodies. 
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1 
| \Vi Efficient, economical, simple and durable. 
| \Y Used by leading companies including Bell Telephone Co., 
| Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., and New England Telephone & 
: IN Telegraph Co. Let us know your needs. 






Write for facts and figures 
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Unequalled mechanical details, strength 


a4 iN LY / Le and finish are the inherent qualities of all 









Transmitter yp Ss 4E L 2S the “INSULATE” products. 
SS: UG HTENIye// 
n NEN ELEPHON, Th The foremost Telephone Manufacturers 
Mouth Pieces ‘oxen everywhere use the “INSULATE” products. 






and 


Moulded 
Telephone 
Appliances 











E RI“AL 
=) INSULATIONS 
for all 
Purposes 








OUR QUALIFICATIONS—Largest plant in the world, 
finest equipment procurable, thirty years’ experience. 


The Scranton Button Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 







AGENTS 
A. J. COX CO. 


28 South 
Jefferson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


R.S. MUELLER 


423 High Ave. 
Cleveland, 0. 

















Catalogs on Appli- 
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Inquiries Solicited 































Western Representative 
i Please send us samnles and 
H. E. COBB | quotations on following “INSUL- 
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days, the operators being coached and encouraged in the 
work. The irregularities of the other exchanges are re- 
ported to the chief operators. I also go over the lost 
call record every day. The tickets I collect ever hour, 
going over them thoroughly for errors and filing them in 
the cabinet. 

We are often questioned regarding reduced rate charges. 
Many people cannot understand why they should be 
charged when they have not talked. A few days ago a 
party gave a call to Boston, and received the report that 
the man was out of town for the day. The calling party 
could not understand why he should pay anything. I 
told him that a Boston wire is valued at $30,000, or 40 
cents per minute. As we used the circuit to get this in- 
formation for him, thus delaying other calls to do so, 
we felt we should be recompensed by a small part of the 
regular charge. The party then said, “Well, if that is the 
case I am getting out of it easy for 40 cents,” and then 
deposited the money. 

I recall another case where a party refused to pay a 
reduced charge. He said, “It is just the same as though 
I went into a store intending to buy a suit of clothes, 
but, deciding not to do so, was charged for looking them 
over.” I replied, “If you are going to make that com- 
parison, we will put it this way: If you went into a store 
intending to buy a suit, but you bought a coat only, you 
would expect to pay for the coat, wouldn’t you?” The 
party said: “That is right; I never thought of that before.” 
By thinking of arguments a satisfactory reply can be given. 

The question is often asked by subscribers, Why are we 
not allowed to ask for a particular party on a 10-cent rate? 
I always explain that we are giving the lowest rate pos- 
sible, and if we had to use the circuit to get particular 
information we would have to charge a higher rate for 
talking. The parties are usually satisfied with this ex- 
planation. 
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Parties often dispute over time. I explain our method 
of timing by a stamp, how the exact number of minutes 
and records are plainly stamped on the ticket, also ask 
them if they realize how quickly time. passes when one 
is talking. As a rule they are satisfied with this, but if 
they persist in feeling they have been overtimed, I ask 
the party called if they have any idea of the length of time 
they talked. If he thinks they talked the same amount 
of time as we have on the ticket, the calling party is usy- 
ally convinced that we are right. If the circuit is noisy 
or people interfere on the lines, or for any other good 
reason the conversation is interrupted, I always make an 
allowance in the time. I never let a subscriber leave the 
telephone dissatisfied. 

In my dealings with the operators I have endeavored 
not to become too friendly, or to go to the other extreme. 
in taking things up, I strive, above all things, to be just, 
taking things up in such a manner that the operator under- 
stands it is for her benefit—that is, by pointing out their 
weakness, they may~ become expert in their work. 
‘Before leaving the office at night I assure myself that 
the ringing. power is O.K., attend to the ventilation, etc,, 
and leave the room in charge of the senior operator. 





° 
To Lower Rates in Boise, Idaho. 

The new city commissioners of Boise, Idaho, have drafted 
ordinances which will reduce the rate on a two-party telephone 
from $2.00 to $1.50 per month, and a one-party line from $2.50 
to $2.00 per month. 





° 
Would Force Company to Get Franchise. 

The Ottumwa (Iowa) Commercial Association by unan- 
imous vote recently adopted a resolution requesting the 
city council to bring ouster proceedings against the lowa 
Telephone Co., or to compel the company to secure a 
new franchise by popular vote. 


Queries on Theory and Practice 


The Pitting of Pole Changer Contacts. 

In operating a pole changer in our exchange, it is found 
that the platinum contacts of the vibrator, both at the 
pole changer contacts and at the vibrator contacts, give 
considerable trouble through one side appearing to become 
larger and the other side pitted. 

Is there any way in which this effect can be overcome? 
Filing the contacts does not prevent the difficulty from ap- 
pearing again. Can anything be done to eliminate the 
difficulty ? 

Reversing the battery supply to the machine prevents the 
unequal pitting and building up of the contacts. Insert a re- 
versing switch in connection with the battery leads to the pole 
changer, and use it to reverse the battery at least once every 
two or three days. Carefully clean the contacts after installing 
the switch and you will undoubtedly have but little trouble of 


this nature. 





' o 
Removing Sediment from Storage Battery Cells. 
What is the proper method to use when cleaning the 
sediment from storage battery? 

The sediment in small cells where glass jars are used, 
can be most easily removed by carefully drawing off the elec- 
trolyte without disturbing the sediment, thus leaving the 
jar free to be cleaned. This cleaning should be done di- 
rectly after an overcharge and the plates and electrolyte 
should be replaced in the jar as soon as possible in order 
that the plates may not become dry. 

With large plates in wooden tanks, a scoop specially 
made for the purpose, should be used to remove the sedi- 





ment. It is preferable to clean this style of tank just be- 
fore an overcharge. 

The sediment should be removed from the storage bat- 
tery cells whenever it reaches within one-half inch of the 
bottom of the plates. Should it be allowed to reach the 
bottom of the plates, it would cause a short circuit between 
them. For this reason the sediment deposit should be care- 
fully watched. 





Measuring for Grounds on Party Lines. 

We would like to know if a ground on a party line 
can be located with a Wheatstone bridge without send- 
ing out a troubleman to put a short on the line. The 
telephones are of the 1,600-ohm bridging type on 2 
six mile, No. 12 iron metallic circuit. There are 13 
telephone sets connected to the line. 

If, as is usual, the bells are bridged across the line with- 
out condensers, it is practically impossible to locate 4 
ground even if you use.the Varley loop test and the short 
circuit. 

The only satisfactory way to handle it from the office without 
the aid of a lineman is to. measure from the faulty wire 
to earth. If the leak is heavy, amounting to a dead ground, 
and you know the resistance per mile of the wire, you cam 
locate it fairly closely. Take a reading of resistance, re 
verse the:line and ground terminals on the bridge, and 
take another reading of resistance. Take the mean oF 
average of these two values. This-is to neutralize the ¢!- 
fects of. possible earth current. : 
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BLACK DIAMOND 





FRICTION TAPE 


Perfect adhesion—im- 
proves with age. Not 
gummy. ‘The same in 
all climates. Guaran- 


teed for one year. 
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NOKORODE 


Solders all metals except aluminum—makes soldering 
easy and permanent. 





Nokorode is 


made as care- 


Nokorode will OUR PRODUCTS 


not turn your 
Nokorode Soldering 


fully as a drug- k 

: . % dutta “pen Paste and Salts, Black 
gist fills a pre- eat off the Diamond Friction 
scription. joints. Tapes, Uncoated Arm- 


ame ature Tapes, Sleevings, 
wom Red Rope Paper, Press 
M. W. DUNTON COMPANY Boards and Hose. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 












































The Andrae Switchboard No. 110 is 
Troubleproof and Efficient 


This is the perfect board for rural line use, It has all the superior features of our larger 
boards including a special heavy 5-bar switchboard generator, adjustable long distance trans- 
mitter, long distance receiver with operator’ scord and plug, duplicate jacks with indicating bells. 
One extra pair of connecting cords and plugs furnished with each five bells. This is a very 
convenient and popular little board and is highly indorsed by managers of rural lines 
throughout the United States. _It is first class in every respect and guaranteed electrically 


and mechanically perfect. 
It is'made to stand much hard use and to give economical and satisfactory service without any trouble. 


Write today for full particulars of the Andrae Switchboard No. 110. 


JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO., 358 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


















Manufacturers of Electrical Testing and 


210N. 2nd St. | Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beck Bros. 


Measuring Apparatus 


Send for Literature 

















L &N Lineman’s Fault Finder 





THE LEEDS & NORTHRUP CO. 


4901 Stenton Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 








(The L. & N. Portable Testing Sets are convenient instruments for the measure- 
ment of resistances and the location of faults. Our Lineman’s Fault Finder is a 
simple, reliable and inexpensive instrument for these purposes. May be used for 
locating faults, crosses, opens, etc., on telegraph and telephone lines. Also for 
measuring conductor and insulation resistance. 


May we send you details? 








Electrical Measuring Instruments 
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Automatic Telephone Co. Enters Railroad Field. 


The Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, Ill, has entered the 
railroad telephone field and plans on handling all supplies 
in the electric line used by railroads. 

To introduce this new line, it has engaged the services of 
John H. Finley who has been handling a similar line for the 














John H. Finley. 


Western Electric Co. for the past four years. Mr. Finley has 
had a training which should fit him to be of service both 
to the Automatic Electric Co. and to the railroads. He is a 
graduate of Sheffield Scientific School’ of Yale University, 
class of 99. He has had a wide experience in the telephone 
business, having been employed for the past 13 years in va- 
rious capacities by the Western Electric Co. 

He entered this service in August, 1899, and took up shop, 
installing and engineering work before entering upon sales 
work. 

Mr. Finley will direct his energies very largely to the 
private branch exchange feature of the railroad situation, it 
being his belief that it would be possible to very materially 
reduce the cost of operation of these exchanges in railroad 
shops, offices and yards, and at the same time increase the 
efficiency of the telephone system as a whole. 

With the new selector and a complete line of telephones 
and supplies as an adjunct, there is a wide field opened up 
for successful competition and the many friends of Mr. Fin- 
ley wish him all success in his new field of activities. Dur- 
ing the past few years, Mr. Finley has become well known 
to railroad men and has made many warm friends among 
them by his methods of fair dealing and reliability of his 
information regarding the equipment he sold. The Automatic 
Electric Co. is to be congratulated upon obtaining the serv- 
ices of Mr. Finley for its new railroad department. 





Paragraphs. 

THE JEWELL ELectricAL INSTRUMENT Co., Chicago, has just 
issued a circular descriptive of its pocket portable testing out- 
fit. The outfit was placed on the market only a few months 
ago and is especially designed for the use of telephone and 
telegraph companies. 

THe NuNGEssER Carson & Battery Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, Cambridge Springs, October. 10-11} 
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has just issued a folder telling of the saving possible by the 
use of the “1900 Dry Battery.” It is claimed that these bat. 
teries save 15 cents on every dollar invested and the folder 
contains some interesting facts bearing on this claim. 

Hatt L. Brooxs, of the Hall L. Brooks Co., of Toma. 
hawk, Wis., producer of cedar products, is making an ex- 
tended business trip through the South. Mr. Brooks re- 
ports considerable activity in his line. The Brooks con- 
pany, while carrying a large stock of cedar poles, of all 
sizes, is making a specialty of 20 and 25-ft. poles. 

Tue Automatic Exectric Co., of Chicago, has _ received 
an order from the Cuban Telephone Co. for 800 lines of 
automatic telephone equipment which is to be installed in 
Matanzas. This order is in line with the general policy 
of the Cuban Telephone Co. to ultimately make Cuba all 
automatic. 












Recent Designs of Telephone Poles. 

The ever increasing demand for poles and the decreasing 
available supply of cedar has caused many to wonder where 
the poles of the future are going to come from and of what 
material they will be made. Concrete 
many different styles have been introduced 
and have met with success abroad. 

The newest entry into the field of man- 
ufactured poles is the Carbo steel pole 
manufactured by the Carbo Steel Post 
Co., of Chicago Heights, Ill. This pole 
is new inasmuch as it is just being in- 
troduced to the telephone, telegraph and 
electrical field. It has been tested and 
developed for some years past and is now 
advanced as a pole having all desirable 
features. The design is said to be strict- 
ly in accordance with the best engineer- 
ing practice relative to the strains or 
stresses of the material used. 

Attention is specially directed to the 
base of the Carbo steel pole as it is 
claimed that it affords an ideal anchorage 
without the use of concrete. Some of the 
advantages which the company sets forth 
in favor of these poles are: The first cost 
is considerably cheaper than wood and 
that feature alone is doing much toward 
effecting its extensive adoption. The 
maintenance is less than one seventh that 
of wood, being about 1 per cent. The 
life is at least fifty years and when the 
pole is finally replaced it has a good 
scrap value. 

The Carbo steel pole is manufactured 
in uniped or biped styles. Poles up to 
twenty feet are of the uniped style and 
for greater heights the biped style is 
used. In some cases where it is demand- 
ed that the upper part of the pole be 
wood, the Carbo composite style may be 
used. One feature that will appeal to the 
telephone company considering the adop- 
tion of Carbo steel poles is the ease of transportation. 
are shipped so that they nest and a great many can be | aced 
in a car or wagon. Some of the other claims advance are 
that Carbo steel poles are dry-rot-, lightning- and insect-prvo!; 
they do not permit any current leakage; they save the cut 
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Crawford Poles 


are all satisfactory in life, 
strength and appearance. 
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. Price is O. K. Write 
Crawford Cedar Co. 


Menominee, Mich. 









Pole & Tie Co. 
5 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 





The Trinity in Poles 
“Service— 
Price— 
Quality.” 





























Greatest Producer of 
Poles in the 
World 


For fifteen years we have 
specialized in 


WHITE AND WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


Profit by our exceptional ex- 
periences and facilities. 


Get our quotations. | 


The National Pole Co. 


Escanaba, Mich. 
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ting of gains, placing of steps and digging of big holes; 
they are simple and dignified; and a line of Carbo steel poles 
is about as good looking and inexpensive a line as could be 
desired. 

It is evidently to the interest of telephone men to investi- 
gate the Carbo, steel pole. All information and requests for 
estimates will be promptly furnished by the manufacturers. 





New Purchasing Agent for Cracraft, Leich. 

The Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, IIl., has just 
appointed V. S. McNutt its’ purchasing agent. Mr. McNutt 
connected himself with the Cracraft, 
Leich company in the early part of 
1910, and has been, for the last two 
years, covering the Indiana territory 
as salesman for that organization. 

He entered the telephone business 
in 1903, in the employ of the Indi- 
anapolis Telephone Co., as wire chief 
and troubleman. In 1906 he went 
with the Chicago Telephone Co., in 
the capacity of ‘equipment engineer. 
Two years later he accepted a posi- 
tion in the sales department of the 
Western Electric Co., where he con- 
tinued two years. His inclinations 
and sympathy lying with the Inde- 
pendent field, Mr. McNutt, as stated, 
affiliated himself with the selling end of the Cracraft, Leich 
company. His experience has been of a character to well 
adapt him for his present important office of purchasing agent. 





Vv. S. McNutt. 





Kellogg Long Distance. 

A “Long Distance” call as illustrated on this page is. am 
other popular Kellogg card that is being distributed this 
month. On the reverse side is the following, very much to 
the point description of the Kellogg long distance service: 


“A Long Distance Call.” Spoken to even the oldest, most pro- 
saic telephone man, these words cause instant attention. To 








ALONG DISTANCE CALL 
IT'S SURE iF ITS— KELLOGG. 





A Card to Attract and Hold Attention. 


the average subscriber, they cause immediate thrills of antici- 
pation and mental speculation. 

Long distance calls are serious—vital. 
unmade men and business. 

“Long Distance” has supplanted much typewriting and saved 
the S. D. Messenger many a trip. 

It is, for many purposes and circumstances, supplanting the 
telegraph. 

“Long Live Long Distance!” But remember, 

“The Service of the Telephone Proves the Worth of the 
Line.” 

(It’s Sure if it’s Kellogg.) 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, will 
gladly mail these cards to all interested. 


They have made and 
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New Soundproof Telephone Booths in Europe. 

Soundproof telephone booths are now constructed by a Ger. 
man firm, says a writer in L’Electricien, of Paris. Owing ty 
a new principle which is used in their makeup, it is said that 
mot the least sound can escape from them while the telephone 
is being used. The walls of the new booth are built of five 
layers of thin wood, with the grain crossed each time, and 
the layers are glued together. The whole is then covered with 
a special soundproof compound, so that in this way it is not 
required to usé’ deadening cushions as a lining for the booth, 
As the whole is made in six dismountable panels, a booth can 
be set up in a very short time, and the panels are not too 
large to be taken in through an ordinary door. Insulated 
openings are left in the partitions beforehand, so that there 
is no need of boring holes in order to put in telephone or 
electric light wires. 





‘More Fedéral New Construction. 

As soon as the mateéfial is received, work will be commenced 
by the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
on the construction of five local circuits; along the lake shore 
between Wanakah and North Evans These circuits will be 
connected to the Hamburg exchange. The demand for Federal 
service has beer so great as to completely absorb all the com- 
pany’s present facilities in that section—making these addi- 
tional circuits necessary to properly handle the business. 

At Franklinville, the Federal company is constructing a num- 
ber of local subscribers’ lines and placing additional crossarms. 
These circuits are being placed for the purpose of relieving 
some of the local lines which are at present congested, and 
to provide additional facilities for taking care of a number of 
new subscribers, who have contracted for the service. 

This Federal exchange was started in 1895, by Virgil Hay- 
den, superintendent of the Buffalo exchange. The company 
started with a short local line connecting a few business houses 
and residences, and has had a continued and steady growth 
from its beginning until today. 
subscribers. 

About a year ago the exchange was moved to larger and 
more commodious quarters, the outside plant being practically 
rebuilt. Since then, the business has been increasing to such 
an extent that the company has found it necessary to further 
increase its facilities. 


It now has upwards of 280 





Poor Service Following Merger. 

The Independent telephone company in Birmingham, Ala. 
was recently taken over by the Southern Bell company. Com- 
menting on the situation since the merger, the News, of that 
city, says: 

“Complaint has become almost universal among the local 
patrons of the Southern Bell Telephone Co. of the poor serv- 
ice now being rendered by that corporation. : 

At the time permission was given the Southern Bell to 
advance its rates, a solemn promise of adequate service was 
made. This promise was reiterated at the time the Southern 
Bell took over the physical equipment of the People’s Home 
company. If trust had not been put in those protestations, 
there would have been a violent objection from the people 
over the consummation of either move. 

Instead of getting better, the service has grown steadily 
worse. Various excuses have been offered by the company for 
its failure to give what its patrons pay for, but there has as 
yet occurred no appreciable remedying of conditions a:mit- 
tedly bad. 

It is time for the Southern Bell to effect reform. [i tt 
fails to do so in the very near future, the city commission 
should take a hand and see what can be done in the interests 
of the people.” 





Southern Bell Earnings. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. reports tv the 
New York Stock Exchange for the year ended June 30, 1912, 
total receipts of $7,571,402; net earnings of $2,484,195; ba!ance 
after charges, $1,851,674; and ‘surplus, $567,674. 
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Before You Buy Another 
Pole — Learn About 
Carbo Steel Poles 


Many tests have proven that 
they are easily best for tele- 


K phone use. Carbo Steel Poles 
WE PRODUCE OUR STOCK are cheaper than wooden 


THEREBY GIVING YOU poles in first cost, their main- 
tenance is about one per cent 
a year. Compare this with 
wood at 7% percent. They 
last fifty years and still have 
a good scrap value; treated 
wood lasts but twenty years. 


Carbo Steel Poles stand the 
most severe strains of wind, 
ice and heavy lines. They 
haven't the excessive weight 
and size that makes wooden 
poles subject to frequent 
failures. 


We handle just the poles for your purposes—the kind jthat you can 


depend upon to give service. 


We are producers of poles—not jobbers. Consequently reasonable 
prices. 
Let us quote you on your next order. 


KAYE & CARTER, 1043 Lumber Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


































RODUCERS 


US A TRIAL 
ORDER. 


TRI-STATE CEDAR CO. 


COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO 


tee, LONG LEAF “ics 
YELLOW PINE CROSS ARMS 


Ship in any Quantity. NICHUCETCETC INS TIaPlENITAss 
SOUTHERN PINE MFG. CO., PADUCAH, KY. 


























Carbo Steel Poles are strong, 
We Want Your Pole Orders rr light and inexpensive. It is 


QUALITY? Idaho, Michigan and Canadian Cedar. The Best that grow. worth a lot to you to learn 
PRICES? Remarkably reasonable! about them now. 


SERVICE? Immediate shipments—any quantity! Polesin stock We 
CARBO STEEL POST CO. 


produce our own. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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No matter where you are, our yard locations and 
oe facilities make it possible to reach you in 
a hurry 


/ THE F. BISSELL COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 
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We have a fine lot of poles. 
Our poles are strong and tough—the 
kind you need for long service. 


- LEFT US SEND QUOTATIONS TODAY 


PERLEY LOWE & COMPANY 
1458 McCormick Bldg. 3 CHICAGO 
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POLES OF 


ST E RL ING QUALITY 





~~ Oldest Cedar Pole Firm in Business sf 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
W. C. STERLING & SON COMPANY 


MONT MICHIGAN 


White Cedar Poles 


C. H. WORCESTER CO. 


CHICAGO . Renewal Cost | 
We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
our book on Pole Reinforcing, which 
gives detailed information. | 


You can double the life of 
your old poles by using the 
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Reinforcement 











No New Poles to Buy 
No Interrupted Service 
No Wires to Change 


The Cost Averages About One-Third Your 


































Oldest in the business. : WRITE TODAY 
POLES on CROSS i 
Lenseot Prices Write Pittsburgh Reinforcing Pole Co. 


UELLER 
} ate te 1862" waits sak eo 435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Construction in Rural Districts. 


“Will you please tell us the law in regard to telephone 
construction in the rural districts and in towns of 5,000. 
We are going to have some trouble and want to know just 
where we stand. Any information you can possibly give 
us along this line will be greatly appreciated.” 


You do not state what particular question of law in con- 
‘nection with telephone construction in the rural districts 
you wish to be advised about. A safe rule for construc- 
tion is to so build your lines that they will not interfere 
with the rights of any one else. Another rule to be ob- 
served is that poles must not interfere with public travel 
and must be set and located with reasonable care to pre- 
vent injury to travelers and other persons lawfully using 
the highway. The poles must be strong, stable and secure 
and must be high enough above the highway to be safe for 
all ordinary travelers and vehicles to pass underneath. 

Over private lands you cannot build without permission 
of the land owner. If he wishes an unreasonable compen- 
sation, you may be able to condemn a right of way. The 
poles should be set so as not to interfere with ingress and 
egress, light and air of the abutting owner. Permission 
from the proper public authorities should be obtained to 
use the streets and public grounds. We will be glad to 
= more definitely any specific question you wish to 
ask. 





Duration of Franchise. 


“IT send you a copy of our franchise and minutes of its 
record on the town book. There is some question as to the 
life of this franchise by the council. It thinks it can 
terminate it at any time and is asking that we get a new 
franchise. Kindly look this matter over and give us your 
opinion.” 


The franchise in question is in ordinary form but there 
is no date for its expiration. The last section is as follows: 
“Whereas, an emergency exists for the immediate taking 
effect of this ordinance, it shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

It has been held that when an ordinance granting a 
franchise states no period for which it shall exist, it is 
presumed to be for the life of the corporation. Govin vs. 
Chicago, 132 Federal, 848. McMillan on Telephone Law, 
Section 70. 

Under this ruling the franchise, if validly passed, would 
be in force so long as your corporate existence lasts. We 
presume that the terms of the franchise were complied with 
by the filing with the town clerk of a written acceptance 
and also a bond of $500 conditioned for the performance 
of the required conditions and that said bond was ap- 
proved by the board of trustees of the town. 

You also state that the franchise was assigned by the 
grantee to another corporation and send us an extract 
from the minutes showing the transaction. The United 
States Supreme Court holds that a franchise is a contract 
between the grantor and the grantee by which the latter 
undertakes to perform certain public duties, from the per- 
formance of which he cannot release himself without the 
consent of the other contracting party. Thomas vs. Rail- 
road Company, 101 United States, 83. 

In accordance with this doctrine, the franchise can be 
transferred only with the consent of the authority which 
granted it. This authority, I presume, you did not get. 
However, in the states of Wisconsin and Michigan, the 
authorities hold that franchises may be assigned. Michi- 
gan Telephone Co. vs. St. Joseph, 121 Mich., 502; Badger 
Telephone Co. vs. Wolf River Telephone Co. (Wis.), 97 
Northwestern, 907. McMillan on Telephone Law, Section 
71. We do not know of any express decision by the courts 
of Indiana on the subject of the transfer of franchises, but 
think the courts would be likely to hold a transfer valid. 
In this case we do not see any reason why the franchise 
you have should not be valid and irrevocable so long as 
its terms are complied with. 


Neighborhood Telephone Exchange. 


A number of persons associated for the purpose of build- 
ing a neighborhood telephone exchange, the association 





Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 
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never having any capital or shares of stock, and not being 
organized for profit. It had by-laws for admitting new mem- 
bers but not for dismissing members who were in default. 

A large number of the members of this association de- 
sired to secure better service and withdrew from the as- 
sociation in question which was known as “The Waldron 
Telephone Exchange,” and organized a corporation known 
as “Hillsdale County Telephone Co.” To this latter cor- 
poration, they transferred their interest in the voluntary 
association, claiming to be a majority of the members 
thereof. The seceding members wished to consolidate the 
property and service of the voluntary association with that 
of the corporation. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan held that the original 
association was a joint adventure and that the seceding 
members, even if partners, could not forcibly dispossess 
those in possession or authorize the corporation, by making 
it their assignee, to do so. Moore vs. Hillsdale County 
Telephone Co., 137 Northwestern, 241. 


Disclosing Contents of Message. 


The penal code of California (sec. 619) makes it an of- 
fense to willfully disclose the contents of a telegraphic or 
telephonic message addressed to another person without 
permission, unless directed to do so by an order of the 
court. Altering the meaning of a telegraphic or telephonic 
message and opening any sealed message with the purpose 
of learning its contents, is also made an offense. 

In a prosecution against a resident of Catalina Island 
for publishing the contents of a wireless telegraph message 
in a Los Angeles paper, it was held that the offense de- 
nounced by the first section above mentioned was that of 
disclosure by persons engaged in the transmission of mes- 
sages, not by ordinary individuals who, through innocent 
means learned of their contents. People vs. Earl, 124 
Pacific, 887. 








Discovering and Removing Crossed Wires. 


The wire of a telephone company came in contact with 
a charged wire of an electric company. The trouble was 
discovered and the vice-president and manager of the 
electric company directed company employes to locate and 
remove the cross, and to have the current turned on when 
in their judgment the wires were clear. Under the cir- 
cumstances any negligence of the employes so notified 
was held to be the negligence of the company, so as to 
render it liable for death of an employe of the telephone 
company, proximately caused by such negligence.  Cle- 
bourne Electric & Gas Co. vs. McCoy, 149 Southwestern, 
534. 





{ > 
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Use of Ladder to Climb Poles. 

Where a telephone company was guilty of negligence in 
furnishing a defective pole, and its lineman neither knew 
of the defect before it broke with him nor had any instruc- 
tion to use a ladder in ascending the poles, instead of 
climbing them, he did not assume the risk of injury while 
climbing the pole in a careful manner with a ladder. <Abi- 
lene Light & Water Co. vs. Robinson, 146 Southwestern, 
1052. 





Compelled to Furnish Service. 

A telephone company operating under the authority of 
the state of Kansas and under a franchise granted by the 
city of Independence, Kan., is held to be a public service 
enpeneen. Its duty to the public is said to result from 

a public trust and station, and the performance thereof may 
be compelled by a writ of mandamus from the district 
court. Under this holding the Kansas City Long Distance 
Telephone Co. was required to install a telephone for a 
would-be subscriber. Rea vs. Kansas City Long Distance 
Telephone Co., 125 Pacific, 27. 


Negligent Construction. 





The building and maintaining by two corporations ©! 4 
line of telephone wires and a line of light, heat and power 
wires, the latter carrying current at a pressure of 2.200 
volts, paralleled and within 10 or 12 inches of each ot eT, 
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that is getting 
the attention— 


WHY? 
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Large Stocks—Prompt Shipments 
Good Quality—Right Prices 











The Most Satisfactory Medium in the World Because it is killing that expense of making 
—for advertising Poles, Cross Arms, Pins, long drives over party lines looking for a partially 
Brackets, Preservatives, or any other item grounded carbon, the trouble that is so often 


employed in Telephone construction work, is Y ? 7 
dificult and expensive to locate. This accounts 


T E L E PH O Nw Y for this arrester finding its way into almost every 


rebuilding order. The day of lightning trouble 
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Idaho Red Cedar Poles Metallic Lightning Arrester Company 


t=" 30 CEDAR YARDS IN IDAHO, WASH. & B. C. 


WESTERN LUMBER & POLE CO. 


Main Office: “Electric’’ Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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is sufficient, prima facie, to justify a jury in finding each 
of such corporations negligent in so maintaining the wires. 
So the Supreme Court of Kansas holds in a recent suit for 
the recovery of damages to a workman, who ascended one 
of the telephone poles in obedience to the orders of a 
superior, and touched the high voltage wire with his hand, 
heing instantly killed. 

' The electric light wire was built over the telephone wire 
and sagged about five inches, thus bringing it within five 
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to seven inches of the telephone wire. When the sagying 
occurred was not shown otherwise than inferentially, jn 
that the service on the telephone wires was interrupted only 
on the morning of the accident and that efforts had been 
made by the employes of the telephone company to dis. 
cover the cause of the interruption without success. The 
trouble was located in the vicinity where the accident aiterj 
wards occurred. Biddle vs. Leavenworth Litht, Heat & 
Power Co., 125 Pacific, 51. | ( Kansas.) 


Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,036,056, August 20, 1912. IMPULSE TRANSMITTER; C. R. 
Austin, Los Angeles, Cal.; assigned to Southern California 


Mfg. Co. A dial for use on automatic telephones is described. 
1,036,597, August 27, 1912. Batrery Box; H. M. Fisk, Wat- 
seka, Ill. Comprises a metallic receptacle for dry cells with 


spring connectors on the cover to connect the cells in series. 
1,036,723, August 27, 1912. ELEcTricAL CrRcUIT PROTECTOR; 
C. A. Rolfe, Chicago; assigned to F. B. Cook.. A self solder- 
ing heat coil for use on terminal frames. 
1,036,805, August 27, 1912. TELEPHONE; 
Elyria, Ohio; assigned to Dean Electric Co. 


W. W. Dean, 
Details of re- 





ceiver construction are given. They include imbedded 
U-shaped iron wires, one leg of which forms the core of an 
electromagnet. 
1,036,809, August 27, 
Dolle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1912. TELEPHONE ApparRATUsS; C. F. 
Covers a watch case receiver support- 
ing mechanism for use in connection with a desk stand. 

1,036,817, August 27, 1912. Po_e CHANGER; C. J. Erickson, 
Chicago; assigned to First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
The main feature is a vibratory reverser for the ringing cur- 
rent. 

1,036,818, August 1912. Line ProtectivE Device; J. 
Erickson, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. Com- 
prises a lightning arrester and heat coil protective device 
for main frames and terminal boards. 

1,036,933, August 27, 1912. TRANSMITTER FOR THE DEAF; H. 
Tideman, Menominee, Mich. The features are two separate, 
concentric, conical deflectors directed to the resistance cell. 

1,036,961, August 27, 1912. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C.; assigned to North Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Covers a combination of the auxiliary 
switch, answering jacks and signals in an automanual system. 

1,037,053, August 27, 1912. TELEPHONE CALL REGISTER; C. V. 
Richey, Washington, D. C.; assigned to Richey Telephone 
Lock & Call Register Co. Describes a lockout device and re- 
cording meter combined in one piece of apparatus. 
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1,036,961. 


1,037,172," August 27, 1912. ImpuLSE TRANSMITTER; E. E. 
Clement, Washington, D. C. ‘Comprises a set of push but- 
ton signal switches adapted to turn a_ telephone selector 
wheel through different angles. It is intended for use on a 
semi-automatic system. 





1,037,330, September 3, 1912. SIGNALING 
Rugh, Sandwich, Ill.; assigned to Sandwich Electric Co. 
Describes a relay controlled, step-by-step selector which is 
placed at each station with a distributing resistance in the 
relay circuit. 


System; H. 0. 


1,037,438, September 3, 1912. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE Sys- 
TEM; E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C. Covers a semi-auto- 
matic party line system with calling equipment and _ testing 
facilities. : 


1,037,447, September 3, 1912, ELEctrrcaL APPARATUS; T. F, 
Crocker, Dayton, Ohio. An automatic! system of the Keith 
type is described. 

1,037,537, September 3, 1912. ‘RINGER ror TELEPHONES; H. J. 
Roberts, Evanston, IIl.; assigned to Homer Roberts Tele- 
phone Co. The features are a permanent magnet and an elec- 
tromagnet combined to form a polarized ringer. 

1,037,636, September 3, 1912. TELEPHONE SysTEM; J. Ken- 
nedy, St. Louis, Mo.; assigned to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, 
Ohio. Describes interconnecting cord circuits with special ref- 
erence to the supervisory signals and relays. 

1,038,037, September 10, 1912: TELEPHONE SysTEM; H. G. 
Webster, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. An automatic ringing system with electromagnetic relay 
cut-off control is described. 

1,038,213, September 10, 1912. SELECTOR FOR AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES; B. Settegast, Karlhorst, Germany; 
assigned to Deutsche Telephonwerke G. M. B. H., Berlin, 
Germany. Relates to the arrangement of the fixed contact 
banks in an automatic exchange. 

1,038,301, September 10, 1912. TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
RELAY OR REPEATER; J. H. Cuntz, Hoboken, N. J. A uniformly 
varying current from an independent source flows through an 
auxiliary coil. The main coils are in circuit with the line wires 
and in inductive relation to the auxiliary coil. 

1,038,419, September 10, 1912. TELEPHONE 
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vicE; R. C. Nevin, Oakland, Cal. Consists of a make and 
break device for a number of different signals, which is in- 
stalled on the upright of a desk stand. 

1,038,605, September 17, 1912. Composite SystEM; 0. T. 
Lademan, Milwaukee, Wis.; assigned to Railway Telephone & 
Electric Co., Chicago. The telegraph instruments are serially 
connected in the line and the secondary of the induction coil 
of the telephones also-is in series when transmitting and short 
circuited when receiving messages. 

1,035,317, September- 17, 1912. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE SYS- 
TEM; R. H. Manson, Elyria, Ohio; assigned to Dean Electric 
Co. Describes circuit for connecting a main exchange with a 
sub-exchange and automatic means for controlling the circuit. 

1,038,832, September 17, 1912. RAmLwaAy TELEPHONE; 

D. Rogers, May, Okla. Describes a method of telephoning 
from moving trains by means of a line wire and the ground. 
The line conductor extends alongside the track. A col 
lector attached to a sleeve connects with the car wiring. 
The car ground wire terminates in a tube and water 1S 
used to complete the connection to earth. 

1,038,997, September 17, 1912. TELEPHONE System; /1..G 
Webster, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Swtichboard & Supply 
Co. ‘Covers a common battery system having a link circuit for 
connecting with the line. A two wire cord circuit wit! two 
control relays for connecting and disconnecting the ringing 
current is described. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

R. E. Linney is the new manager of the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co., at Coffeyville, Kan., succeeding Chas. T. Ed- 
wards, who has resigned. 

Git Epwarps, line chief for the Pembroke Home Telephone 

o., Pembroke, Ky., for several years, has been made manager 
for the Christian-Todd Telephone Co., at Pembroke. 


James W. Houston, for years wire manager of the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Owensboro, Ky., has 
been appointed manager of the McLean county exchanges of 
the company. 

J. H. Ricuarpson, formerly manager of the Sun Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at Selmer, Tenn., has been transferred to a 
similar position at Lexington, Tenn., succeeding J. A. Carpen- 
ter, who has been transferred to Corinth, Miss. 

H. D. McVay, formerly district manager of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters at Bis- 
bee, Ariz., has been appointed special agent of the same com- 
pany, with headquarters at Phoenix. He will be succeeded 
by P. C. Gittings. 

W. G. BrorEIN, president of the Peninsular Telephone Co., 
of Tampa, Fla., was a recent visitor at TELEPHONyY’s office 
while in Chicago, on a business trip. Mr. Brorein reports con- 
ditions excellent in the territory covered by his system and 
says the company is hard pressed to keep up with the demand 
for service. 

W. H. Maserry, who has been manager of the Mississippi 
Valley Telephone Co., at Hamilton, Ill, has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of the station at Carthage 
and is supervisor of all lines in the western part of Hancock 
county. Vergil King has succeeded Mr. Maberry as manager 
at Hamilton. 


L. B. Eaton, who has managed the Le Roy, N. Y., exchange 


of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the past nine 
years, has been promoted to the managership of the Federal 
company’s Wellsville and Belmont exchanges. W. C. Phillips, 
manager of Honeoye Falls and Lima exchanges, succeceds 
him. R. D. Smith, formerly wire chief at Honeoye Falls and 
Lima, has been made manager of these exchanges. 

H. M. Bennett, of Hornell, N. Y., has been appointed 
manager of the Hornellsville Telephone Co. Mr. Bennett was 
with the Inter-Ocean Telephone & Telegraph Co. at the time 
the Hornellsville company was organized and was manager of 
the latter company for some years. He was prominently identi- 
fied with the early development and construction of the long 
distance lines from Hornell west to Salamanca and east to 
Corning. 

A. M. Taytor, of Penn Yan, N. Y., has accepted a position 
with the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. as special agent. 
In 1896 and 1897, Mr. Taylor was building and operating plants 
in Ohio. He was with the Inter-Ocean company from 1901 to 
1906, during which time he was employed in various depart- 
ments. He had charge of the construction of some of the first 
toll lines built by the Inter-Ocean company in the southern tier 
district, took an active part in the development and operation 
of the Penn Yan exchange and was actively engaged in the 
Independent telephone business north, east and southeast of 
Auburn. 

Obituary. 

ALFRED F. Moore, head of the well known cord and wire 
house bearing. his name, at Philadelphia, died suddenly, the 
direct cause being sclerosis. 

Burton L. FREEpy, who recently died at St. Paul, Minn, 
took up the telephone business as a young man at Bay City, 
Mich., and served in various capacities in that and surrounding 
exchanges. At his death he was assistant general manager of 


the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., at St. Paul, Minn. 
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